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THE NEW YEAR. 


New-year’s days and birth-days are in- 
estimable provisions of nature, and most 
important epochs in the life of every man, 
who, having done many fooolish things in 
the course of the past ten or eleven months, 
looks forward to the coming first of Janu- 
ary for the general gaol-delivery of his 
conscience, and opens his eyes on the 
morning in question with all the world 
before him, a new leaf turned over, and 
an abundant supply of good resolutions 
for the consumption of the year. 

Now if mortals of frail flesh and blood 
be permitted thus to make a cat’s-paw of 
time, wherewith to wipe out old scores of 
misdemeanor ; using the old gentleman as 
a gauge to measure and apportion out their 
sins and enormilies, and afterwards to 
“cut him out in lithe” years, wherein to 
pack away their sundry little bundles of 
misbehaviour ;—if it be permitted, we 
repeat, to such mortals to awake on new- 
year’s day as new men and fresh, whilst 
nothing they have to show for the change— 
not even a wrinkle nor a grey hair addi- 
tional—how much more may it be per- 
mitted to set a little consequence by the 
new year to the Lirerary Guarpbran 
‘Sof ¢mmortal memory,” who has the “ out- 
ward and visible sign,” as well as the 
‘inward and spiritual grace,” of renova- 
tion to boast of ? 

This is the last day of the year 1831, 
and our next sheet will bear the date 1832. 
With the old year let all old feuds and 
foibles be gathered to their fathers, that, as 
the new year dawns, new hopes and reso- 
lutions may crowd upon us. 

Our next Number, (for January 7,) will 
be printed with an entirely NEw typr, 
and published at a New orFice of its own. 
In its editorial arrangements it will exhibit 
several NEW AND INTERESTING FEATURES, 
and contain reviews of a great many NEw 
BOOKS, NEW FASHIONS, NEW PLAYS, 
NEW PRINTS, &c. with which New CLAIMS 
to patronage a vast accession of NEw suB- 
SCRIBERS is calculated upon, whilst our 
OLD FRIENDS are entreated to continue 
staunch as ever. 

We have been long anxious to acknow- 
ledge the favours of our unknown friends 
of the Periodical Press; and in now ge- 
lecting a few from amongst their almost 











innumerable flattering encomiums, for pro- 
minent display, we trust we shall not be 
convicted of unpardonable vanity :— 


Literary Gazette, August 26.—“ We hail 
our promised two-penny contemporary with 
the welcome of kindness, though we do feel 
rather the difficulty of standing by our 
order, if our order will demean itself to such 
prices.” 

Times, November 12.—‘* Among. the 
lighter periodical publications of the day 
which claim attention is one entitled THE 
LIVERARY GUARDIAN. It gives an account 
of all the contemporary productions of the 
press, at the smallest possible expense—only 
twopence a sheet, or 8s. 8d. per annum. 
The taste of the world, which has run lately 
into Quarterly Reviews, and works of more 
detailed criticism, renders such a brief but 
prompt notice more necessary. The work 
is chastely written, and may be admitted 
with safety into families.” 

Morning Post, December 3.—“ This pub- 
lication is well entitled to a place among 
our literary notices. On looking over a 
copy of it up to its present number, the 10th, 
with which we have been favoured, we may 
conscientiously award to it our unmixed 
approbation, and recommend it to the pa- 
tronage to which its merits entitle it. In 
fact for judicious variety of contents and the 
cheap rate at which it is produced, it may 
fairly rank with the most desirable produc- 
tions in these respects, even of the present 
multo-publishing age.” 

United Kingdom, October 2.—“* Wonders 
will never cease. We have now a weekly 
publication, containing sixteen quarto pages, 
for twopence! The first number is before 
us, and we are much pleased with its gene- 
ral style and selection, whether as regards 
original matter, literary notices, musical 
reviews, or the size, neatness, and complete- 
ness of the paper. It exhibits talent suth- 
cient to ensure it success, while the price 
brings it within the means of the public at 
large.” 

Spectator, October 2.—“ THE LITERARY 
GUARDIAN is a new weekly paper of re- 
views—miusical, literary, and theatrical— 
price twopence. It is decently printed on 
ordinary paper; the size is quarto, and the 
number of pages sixteen. With regard to 
the extraordinary lowness of the price, we 
have only to say, that it belLoves other pub- 
lications of a similar nature, sold at tour- 
pence, eightpence, or a shilling, to be twice, 
four tines, or six times as good. Whether 
they are so, or will remain so, cannot be set- 
tled bya first number of the new periodical. 
There is some humour in the introduction 
to THE LITERARY GUARDIAN ; it represents 
the work as conducted by Messrs. Book-worm, 








Glow-worm, and Silk-worm, who quarrel 
about the prospectus, and proceed to a fracas, 
during which much ofthe materials prepared 
are destroyed ; the printer’s devil is thus 
reduced to scramble for what he can get, and 
this turns out to be fragments.” 

Derbyshire Courier, Oct. 29.—** Cochrane 
and Co. have ventured on the bold expedient 
of bringing out a weekly literary journal, 16 
pages quarto, for twopence! In spite of its 
extreme low price, the work is well written. 
The reviews do not want critical acumen, 
the original papers do not want judgment, 
eccentricity, or wit.” 

Tyne Mercury.—“ While this surprising 
twopenny rival of the Literary Gazettes, Athe- 
neunms, Journals, and Chronicles, assumes 
no great airs, and professes nothing beyond 
an impartial account of books, with inte- 
resting extracts, we have in its pages an in- 
telligent spirit of criticism, a careful and 
able selection, and a tone of sound sense 
and manly independence which does not 
constantly accompany the shilling, eight- 
penny, and four-penny watchmen, or po- 
lice of British Literature, ‘The numbers for 
the first mouth of that creditable and re- 
markably cheap publication now lie before 
us, and for variety and universality of inte- 
rest we can hardly say we ever perused a 
similar paper that could be considered its 
equal.” 

Manchester Guardian, Nov. 12.— Lire- 
RARY GUARDIAN. Part |. Eighty quarto 
pages, two hundred and forty columns for 
tenpence! So much for the quantity—now 
for the quality of our periodical. We are 
told in the advertisement that this part 
comprises the cream of all the most impor- 
tant publications of the past month, amount- 
ing to upwards of fifty volumes! Cheap as 
literary works of this class have recently 
become, we have seen none which ofters so 
much for the money as this. It is really a 
very amusing fire-side companion ; and the 
industry exhibited by its conductors in pro- 
viding entertainment for their readers, by 
selections from the mass of publications daily 
issuing from the press, as well as the talent 
displayed in the original articles, are highly 
creditable tothem. We strongly recommend 
the work to the patronage of the public.” 

Derbyshire Courier, Nov. 5.— THE LiITE- 
RARY GUARDIAN is done up in monthly 
parts ; and is the cheapest thing in the way 
of areview we ever saw. We shall be sorry, 
indeed, if this attempt to make knowledge 
and literary amusement purchasable by all, 
should fail. At the same time, we must say 
that it appears a promising publication.” 

Hull Advertiser, Dec. 6.—“ We are glad 
to see this cheap weekly and monthly mis- 
cellany getting into general circulation. The 
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work is conducted on the plan of The Literary 
Gazetie and The Atheneum, but the price is 
only éwopence for each number.” 

Carlisle Patriot.—“ A clever weekly Ma- 
gazine, and so cheap that it is within the 
reach ofall classes. Such a work, if judi- 
ciously conducted, may do great service to 
the cause of literature.” 

Plymouth Journal. —* This is a new, 
cheap, and useful publication, and one 
which cannot fail to meet with support; 
it is got up with very considerable talent, 
containing eighty quarto pages, and 240 
columns for tenpence,” 

Liverpool Chronicle.—“ This is certainly 
one of the cheapest and most entertaining 
periodicals of the day. It consists principally 
of selections of the most interesting portions 
of the month’s publications, inteispersed 
with original papers, and with bold and 
independent, though necessarily brief cri- 
ticisms. It is, therefore, a very useful 
and excellent addition to our stock of 
monthly periodicals.” 

Cheltenham Journal.—“ Not less than ten 
or twelve new publications dedicated to the 
weekly censorship of literature have sprung 
up within the last few months; but of those 
that we have seen, not one bids so fair to 
secure ‘a local habitation and a nawe’ as 
THE Lirerary GUARDIAN, which is con- 
ducted with talent, independence and liber- 
ality. © Mild with the mild, but with the 
froward it is fierce as fire.’ It is extremely 
well ‘got up,’ and in the variety of matter, 
good taste of its selections, and fairness of 
its general criticisms has every claim to 
consideration and support. Its cheapness 
we conceive to be its most trifling considera- 
tion.” 

Liverpool Courier, Dec. 14.—“ The second 
part of this remarkably cheap work is just 
published ; it comprehends extracts from 
fifty recently published volumes. ‘The criti- 
cisms on the several works are, of course, 
brief; but they are forcible and appear to be 
dictated by a fair and candid spirit. ‘To 
readers who desire a deal of reading at a 
small expense, THe LireraRy GUARDIAN 
will prove a valuable acquisition, for, at the 
price of eightpence, they gain as much as 
would fill a moderately -sized octavo vo- 
lume.” 

Derbyshire Courier, December 14.—** This 
cheapest of all cheap publications continues 
its Career with success. The revicws ure 
what they should be—analagous to the books 
they notice, and not a parcel of ‘learned 
Jumber’ on their subjects. —We find that 
THE LiteRaRy GuarDIAN has commenced 
publishing some inedited letters by the late 
Lord Byron. This mustbeahit. The auto- 
graph originals are offered for inspection at 
Cochrane & Co.'s (the publishers of the 
work), This is a plain, and above-board 
proceeding —N. B.— One of our ‘ Devils,’ 
who, as Mr. Lytton Bulwer would say, is 
‘a cultivator of letters,’ has taken up our 
GUARDIAN while waiting for * copy,’ and 
emphatically declares that it is very in- 
differently prinied, and shockingly ‘out of 
register.’ ” 

Bath Herald, Dec. 14.— THe Lirerary 





GUARDIAN—ParvT Seconp.— Here is the 
cheapest publication of any real merit that 
perhaps was ever issued from the press of 
this country—64 quarto pages or 192 co- 
lumns for—reader guess how much ?—for 
eightpence ! and containing reviews of, and 
amusing extracts from, the must important 
publications of the past month, amounting 
to fifty volumes! Let the taxes on know- 
ledge be as heavy as they please—they are 
not felt by the purchaser of Tor LireRaARy 
GUARDIAN.” 
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Spectator of Books. 


(*,* Our “ Spectator of Books” will be 
found rather crowded this week, in conse- 
quence of our anxiety to clear away a good 
deal of over-standing matter. Our reviews 
do not present much of nominal novelty ; 
though the extracts are all of sterling 
merit.) 


SUBJECTS FOR DISSECTION. 
1. Facts relating to the Punishment of 

Death in the Metropolis. By Edward 

Gibbon Wakefield. Second Edition ; 

with an Appendix concerning Murder for 

the Sale of the Dead Body, FVfingham 

Wilson. 

2. An Address to the British Public, on the 
late horrible System of Burking ; con- 
taining un Account of the Methods hi- 
therto adopled for supplying the Anato- 
mical Schools with Subjects; and Sug- 
gestions for Remedying the vil. By a 
Practical Anatomist. Lenushaw and 
Rush. 

Own this topic, which has been lately forced 

into such untoward and melancholy noto- 

riety, we think it is the duty of every man 
to bestow some little deliberative attention. 

We know the subject is a disagreeable 

one; and we fear we shall meet with dis- 

grace from some of our fair readers, for 
suffering it to intrude upon the gentler 
matters usually occupying our columns. 

But they should recollect, that we have 

sometimes a more imperative task than 

even their amusement to attend to, and 
such is the case at present. 

Mr. Wakefield has published the se- 
cond edition of a small octavo book, which 
we do not hesitate to pronounce a docu- 
ment of great interest and importance, 
deserving the attentive perusal of every 
true patriot, whether in authority or not. 
Qur present notice, however, must be con- 
fined to the Appendix named above, in 
company with which we shall attend to 
the Address by ‘* A Practical Anatomist ;” 
which is written sensibly and freely, and 
with the sole disadvantage, at first sight, 
of a title-page revoltingly prominent, in- 
spiring a notion of catchpenny quackery. 
This once past, however, the reader will be 
repaid for his trouble. After an introduc- 
tion complaining of the opprobrium cast 
upon the medical profession in conse- 








quence of the discovery of the late horri- 
ble murders, the ‘ Practical Anatomist” 
enters into the following defence :-— 

“The profession throw back this re- 
proach upon the calumniators, with the 
proper scorn and indignation of high- 
minded and honorable men. Let it onl 
be considered for a moment, that the bo- 
dies brought to the dissecting room are for 
the purpose of dissection, and not for pa- 
thological investigation, and the cireum- 
stance of its remaining so long undisco- 
vered is aut once explained. But here, 
perhaps, it may be as well to throw a lit- 
tle light upon what is actually meant by 
dissection; for we conceive the public 
have been long greatly deceived with res- 
pect to the true meaning of the term. It 
cousists, then, in traciug the muscles, in- 
dividually, and one by one, from then 
origins to their insertions—in following, 
with the knife, the course of all the nerves, 
arteries, veins, &c., so as to demonstrate 
them to the eye by the removal of all the 
skin, fat, and other unimportant parts—in 
carefully examining the viscera, so as to 
become acquainted with their structure, 
and the vessels and nerves distributed to 
them ;—to sum it up in one sentence, the 
whole human fabric is taken to pieces bit 
by bit, till nothing is left but the bones and 
the ligaments which connect them; and 
these, again, become objects of after-at- 
tention, By the above description, it will 
be apparent how absurd the idea is of a 
body being buried after dissection; fo: 
one half of it has often been removed, be- 
fore the dissection has been scarcely com- 
menced on the other. It not unfrequently 
happens, that the internal structure of the 
body is left unexamined fora week or two, 
the students being engaged in dissecting 
the external parts, which would be spoiled 
if the body was opened at first, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining that death had not 
been unfairly induced. Thus it is appa- 
rent, how improbable it is that any thing 
short of the appearance of absolute exter- 
nal violence should attract attention ; and, 
indeed, from the very small space in which 
it is often necessary to pack the bodies, in 
order to avoid suspicion in removing them, 
they so frequently meet with injuries, that 
they do not excite much attention from 
the anatomist. This was precisely the 
case with the boy, for murdering whom 
Bishop and Williams were hanged. It 
was necessary to almost dislocate his neck 
to make his head go into the trunk in 
which they removed him, and thus were 
produced those injuries which were erro- 
neously supposed to have caused his death. 
If, then, the medical witnesses were de- 
ceived by the post mortem appearances 11 
this case—as it appears by the confession 
of the murderers they were—how much 
less likely is it that a discovery should he 
made in the dissecting room, by a student 
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who has perhaps never before put his hand 
to the scalpel.” 

After giving a slight sketch of the his- 
tory of the resurrectionist profession, and 
showing how the temptation arose and 
still exists to murder, the author proceeds 
to show the utter necessity of entirely 
stopping this disgusting and debasing 
trade in human flesh, lawful means being 
once afforded of procuring bodies for dis- 
section. 

For this purpose he proposes, that * the 
law making dissection a part of the punish- 
ment of the murderer should be abolished,” 
at the same time that he would extend the 
sentence to * the bodies of all persons who 
are executed, and of those convicted felons 
who die in prison, or on board the hulks.” 
To these he would add * all suicides upon 
which the coroner’s jury have returned a 
verdict of felo de se,” which by the by as 
coroner’s juries go now would not afford 
many. These resources not producing the 
necessary number, the author proceeds as 
follows :— 

** We have therefore, urged by necessity, 
and by that alone, the unpleasant duty of 
proposing a remedy for supplying the 
deficiency, which we admit allows of many 
and highly reasonable objections; but as 
it is the one, which would in all proba- 
bility be attended with the least violence 
to the feelings of the living, we do not 
hesitate to recommend its adoption. 
We mean that the bodies of all persons 
found dead and unowned,—that persons 
dying in workhouses and hospitals with- 
out friends, and not having sufficient pro- 
perty to cover the expenses of a funeral, 
should be liable, in case of necessity, to be 
delivered over for dissection, upon the 
payment of a proportionate sum for them ; 
—that all lunatics dying in pauper luna- 
tic asylums, unless they were claimed by 
their friends, should, without exception, 
be appropriated to the above purpose ;— 
and that the bodies of all persons dying 
without friends, and to bury which appli- 
cation is made to the parochial authorities, 
should also be consigned to the anatomist. 
By these means, a much larger supply 
than is necessary would be obtained ; and 
as we only propose to give up so many as 
are absolutely requisite, the proportion of 
those persons dying without friends or 
property, who would be actually dissected, 
would not be greater than two out of five; 
so that, in fact, the poor man would have 
a more than equal chance of escape from 
dissection, and the very uncertainty of the 
case would lessen the evil: besides, when 
it is said, let these bodies be given up for 
the benefit of the living, itis not intended 
to propose, that as soon as the breath has 
departed from the body it is to be thrust 
into a sack and dragged away to the dis- 
secting room. No, let it be decently laid 
out, and then placed ina shell; let it be 





conveyed to a vault, or some other appro- 
priate place, and there let the funeral ser- 
vice be performed in the ordinary manner. 
The body might be allowed to remain a 
day or two, and should then be privately, 
and with proper decency, conveyed to the 
dissecting room. It is the manner of 
doing things, and not the actual facts 
themselves, which are often so offensive to 
our feelings; and we honestly and sin- 
cerely believe that, if this subject were so 
arranged by law, there would not be so 
great a number of the bodies of the poor 
in the dissecting rooms as there are at pre- 
sent, for it should be recollected that it is 
the graves of the poor, which are dug only 
a few feet deep, which are the principal 
objects of attack from the resurrectionist.” 

The argument of chances, in the above, 
is ingenious ; and the concluding proposi- 
tion, moreover, shows a good feeling, and 
might very likely, if strictly carried into 
effect, do away with much of the prejudice 
at present existing. 

On turning to Mr. Wakefield’s Appen- 
dix, we find the following just observa- 
tions :— 

‘“‘ If we may judge of the future by the 
past, the execution of Bishop and Williams 
will not check, much less will it prevent, 
the crime of murder for the sake ef selling 
the dead body. So long as a dead body 
shall be worth 10/. or 12/., a motive will 
exist for depriving bodies of life; and so 
long as the law shall award to those who 
commit this crime a punishment which 
disposes the mind to dwell on the many 
chances of impunity, the motive for ab- 
Staining from the crime will, amongst the 
ucedy and depraved, be weaker than the 
motive for committing the crime. Render 
the punishment more terrible—decree that 
those who take away life in order to sell 
the dead, shall lose their own lives by slow 
torture—describe that torture in a way to 
strike the imagination with terror, and the 
effect shall be, amongst those who are dis- 
posed to commit the crime, an increased 
reliance on the chances of escape. I do 
not pretend that if some milder punish- 
ment than that of death were awarded to 
such deliberate murderers as Bishop and 
Williains, the crime of * Burking’ would 
be repressed ; but, as it is now commonly 
said, that ‘hanging is not punishment 
enough for such criminals,’ L take the op- 
portunity of repeating, with more effect 
perhaps, because the public mind is agita- 
ted on this subject, that in proportion to 
the terror which a punishment ts calculated 
to excite, is the delusion of hope in the 
criminal that he will escape without any 
punishment at all.” 

It will be seen further on, that Mr. 
Wakefield is completely at variance with 
the former writer’s proposed method of 
supply : 

‘* Unless the number of those who die 





in prison be sufficient to supply the de- 
mands of science, which no one pretends 
that it is, this plan must fail : for assuredly 
in the present state of political feeling, the 
legislature will not pass a law to class the 
friendless with the criminal. Suppose, 
however, that the bodies of criminals should 
no longer be given to the surgeons, and 
that, after a while, the ignominy which the 
law attaches to dissection should be re- 
moved, still, if the bodies of the friendless 
only were given to the surgeons, a new 
law would declare that dissection was the 
ne plus ultra of misfortune. In that case, 
no doubt, the supply would be ample if 
the law could be enforced ; but the case is 
not likely to occur, because the single argu- 
ment by which the suggestion is defended, 
rests on a gross fallacy. 

*¢ Dissection, say the advocates of this 


proposal, is painful only to the friends of 


him whose body is turned to a useful pur- 
pose: as the friendless, of course, have no 
friends, the bodies of the friendless may be 
dissected without inflicting pain on any 
one: therefore Iet such bodies as are not 
claimed by surviving friends, be given to 
the surgeons. I venture to answer, that 
by passing a law to that effect, you would 
inflict great pain on all who are friendless, 
and on all who, being poor, think that it 
may be their lot to die friendless—¢he pun 
of exireme apprehension.” 

Mr. Wakefield thus winds up his essay : 

“There appears but one way in which 
to deprive dead bodies of a murderous 
value, viz. by the removal of the vulgar 
prejudice against dissection. At present, 
those classes which affect superior sense 
and liberality of opinion, are, with some 
few honourable exceptions, quite as much 
prejudiced on this point as the most igno- 
rantand stupid of the populace. In vain 
does the wise, benevolent, and illustrious 
Bentham talk with the utmost cheerfulness 
of having left his body for dissection ; 1 
vain do a few generous men direct that 
their remains shall be made of service to 
the public; in vain do we preach fo the 
poor of the unreasonableness of caring for 
mere flesh, which the worms will dissect 
at all events ; in vain is it to strive against 
this prejudice amongst the poor, so long as 
the prejudice shall be cherished by the 
rich, Wealth always was, and always 
will be, respected, Let the wealthy set an 
example of rational conduct to the poor, 
and in the course of a very short time the 
murderous value of dead bodies will be at 
anend. But the wealthy, who run little 
or no risk of being ‘ burked’ are without 
the motive for setting such an example. 
Let a law, then, create the motive. This 
might be done in various ways ; such as, 
for example, by directing that the bedies 


of all who receive above a certain amount of 


public money, shall be liable to be claimed 
for the public good; (and, what would 
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clash less with our system of government, ) 
by excusing from payment of legacy duty, 
the representative of those persons who 
had bequeathed their bodies for dissection, 
and whose bodies had actually been dis- 
sected, Considering the immense value 
which is, in this country, attached tomoney, 
even by the dying, the adoption of this last 
suggestion mightsoon diminish the revenue. 
But by then the object in view would have 
been accomplished ; and the law might be 
repealed without any risk that the preju- 
dice would revive, if, meanwhile, every 
law were repealed, which causes dissection 
to be considered the most ignominious of 
punishments.” 

This is rather a waggish proposition, 
and the argument that the bodies of “all 
who receive public money should be liable 
to be claimed for the public good,” most 
radically logical. 

Having thus stated the question, we 
leave it, as we find it, to the consideration 
of those better able to decide upon such 
matters. 


——— 





RUSSTA, 


Letters from the North of Europe; or a 
Journal in Holland, Denmark, Norway. 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Prussia, and 
Sarony. By Charles Boileau Elliott. 
Colburn and Bentley. 


Havin finished the perusal of this volume, 
we can with pleasure recommend it as one 
of great entertainment and merit. The 
brevity of ouf present remarks may be 
deemed uncourteous, but we beg it to be 
understood that the pressure of arrears, 
attendant on the close of the year, alone 
compels us to rest satisfied with the mere 
quotation of several passages we had pre- 
viously marked for extract. 

Description of St. Petersbnrg.—“ No- 
thing of the same nature can be so im- 
posing as the first view of St. Petersburg. 
The approach is through a wild and desert 
tract; nor is the city, owing to its low 
situation, visible at a distance. There are 
neither country seats nor gardens in the 
faubourg to announce the proximity of a 
large town. With one exception, the 
steeples are not sufficiently high to be seen 
at a distance. The entré is under an un- 
ostentatious wooden barriere; and for a 
mile the traveller drives through a street 
formed of small wooden houses. Turning 
a sharp angle, he finds himself on a bridge 
considerably longer than that of Waterloo, 
in the Strand. The Neva rolls its blue 
waters, as if with conscious dignity, on 
either side. Before him are the Admiralty, 
with a rich golden spire, the Winter-palace 
of the emperor, the Hermitage, the Marble- 
palace, and a succession of buildings, ex- 
tending the whole length of the granite 
quay, each of which might be a royal resi- 
dence. This facade, the opposite fortress 
with its solid walls and massive buttresses, 





the floating bridges, and the summer gar- 
dens, fronted by a magnificent iron palisade 
with glittering tops, form a coup-d’cil 
surpassing every other of the same kind in 
Europe. 

‘* There is nothing in St. Petersburg 
that can arrest the mind by the force of 
classic or historical associations; nor is 
there any thing in the surrounding coun- 
try which can enhance the pleasure of 
the spectator by bringing into combination 
with an architectual display the picturesque 
beauties of nature. You are called upon 
to contemplate the splendour of a city; the 
triumph of art over nature ; a superb me- 
tropolis in the midst of a marsh. Ever 
building is an exhibition to which the 
various Grecian orders have lent their 
elegant forms without destroying the uni- 
formity or impairing the harmony of the 
whole. No dirty lanes nor paltry huts are 
to be seen. These are kept out of view. 
The ground is the property of the emperor, 
or of nobles at his beck; and at his fiat 
houses are destroyed and palaces erected. 
The poorer class of buildings observable 
in English towns does not in St. Peters- 
burg offend the eye, because a practice 
prevails of letting out, for the accommoda- 
tion of the lower orders, the cellars of large 
houses. 4 ? ” ° 

“The first hut in St. Petersburg was 
raised by Peter’s own hands in 1703. It 
is now protected from the influence of the 
elements by a brick covering constructed 
over it. A few wooden sheds gradually 
collected round this nucleus, and a small 
citadel with six bastions was erected. In 
1710, the first brick house was built. In 
1712, the residence of the emperor was 
transferred from Moscow to the new city, 
then dedicated to the patron saint of the 
royal founder, and called after him St. 
Peter’s town. Most of the original edifices 
have been destroyed by time or fire Now, 
none in the principal streets are permitted 
to be built of wood. ‘The usual material 
is brick well stuccoed ; and the proprietors 
being compelled by law to renew the outer 
wash once a year, the buildings always 
look new. The modern houses are built 
on piles, because the ground is too marshy 
to sustain their foundation. They are 
lofty and generally handsome, with roofs 
nearly flat and sheeted with iron painted 
red or green. They are all numbered, and 
the name ot the proprietor is inscribed on 
each door. “The ground floors are chiefly 
used as shops; the cellars are let to the poor; 
and the family occupy the first and second 
stories. The panes of glass in the houses 
of the rich, are of an extraordinary size, 
measuring often six feet by four, and fre- 
quently much more. Each appears like a 
separate window, and the combination of 
several such panes in one frame imparts to 
a building an air of great magnificence. 

‘The streets are for the most part 





straight, broad, and long; intersecting each 
other at various angles, The larger are 
furnished with trottoirs ; an improvement 
effected immediately after Alexander’s visit 
to England. At the corner of each, in a 
sentry-box, a policeman is stationed with a 
halberd. The Neva flows through thie city, 
the largest portion of which is on its left, 
or southern bank ; though a considerable 
space on the opposite shore, besides fifteen 
islands in the river, is covered with build- 
ings. The Nevka, a branch of the Neva, 
forms the northern and north-eastern 
boundary, while the opposite quarters are 
defined by the town ditch. The circum- 
ference of these limits, though not yet 
filled up, is said to be nearly twenty miles ; 
and the population about four hundred and 
thirty thousand. Three large and several 
smaller canals, studded with bridges, some 
of cast-iron and many of granite, yield an 
air of gaiety to the town, and promote the 
carriage of goods between its distant 
quarters.” 

Religious Toleration.—* No Russian is 
at liberty to change his religion under 
pain of banishment to Siberia; at the 
same time great liberality is exercised to- 
wards Fins, Livonians, and foreigners in 
general; and it is an interesting fact, be- 
speaking the religious toleration of the 
government, that in the street in which the 
Greek church of the Virgin of Kazan is 
situated, Catholics, Armenians, Luthe- 
rans, and three other sects of Protestants, 
have their respective places of worship. 
Till lately, Jews met with equal indul- 
gence; but about three years ago some of 
their tribe were found guilty of an in- 
fringement of the custom-laws, and the 
whole body were banished from St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. Only forty-eight hours 
were allowed for the disposal of their pro- 
perty, though many possessed large houses 
and an extensive stock in trade. The 
necessity existing for immediate sale in- 
duced crafty purchasers to bid only half 
the value, and the loss sustained in con- 
sequence was as severe as the ukase was 
arbitrary and cruel. The order was sub- 
sequently modified with regard to Mos- 
cow, where Jews are allowed to remain 
forty-eight hours at a time for the purposes 
of trade. An understanding with the 
police-otticers has converted this into a 
permission of permanent residence; for 
those who have houses in the city take a 
walk outside the gates every second’ day ; 
and, violating the spirit of the law, pune- 
tually obey its letter. Roman Catholics, 
except Jesuits, are tolerated equally with 
Protestants; but the late emperor banished 
the Jesuits from his dominions for attempt- 
ing to proselyte members of the Greek 
Church.” 

Easter Ceremonies. —‘ During seven 
weeks preceding Easter the Russians are 
prohibited from eating the flesh or produce 








of animals ; the restriction extending even 
to milk, butter, and eggs. A curious ex- 
ception is made in favour of nobles, sol- 
diers, and most employes of government, 
who are required to fast during the last 
two weeks only: the imperial family keep 
holy but seven days in Lent. This previ- 
ous abstinence prepares all parties for the 
enjoyment, (ifenjoyment it can be called,) 
of a week of revelry and gluttony, during 
which they indulge in every species of ex- 
cess; as though the uncurbed license of 
the appetites were no less a matter of reli- 
gious duty than the fast previously ob- 
served. The Sunday before Easter the 
churches are adorned with boughs and 
artificial fruits. ‘The following Thursday, 
the archbishop assembles a large body of 
monastic clergy, aud exhibits to a crowded 
congregation a representation of the Sa- 
viour washing the apostle’s feet; himself 
acting the part of our Lord, while twelve 
priests supply the place of the apostles. 
On Easter-eve a model of the holy sepul- 
chre is presented to the people. During 
this day, which is the last of the fast, the 
markets are filled with .viands of every 
species. The only business performed is 
that of buying and selling the components 
of the morrow’s feast. Large carts full of 
meat, vegetables, fish, aud sweetmeats, are 
seen in the streets; and night is awaited 
with all the ardour of enthusiasm, gluttony, 
and wantonness. Some time before mid- 
night the people crowd to the churches, 
which remain full of anxious expectants, 
bearing in their hands tapers whose con- 
centrated blaze diffuses a brilliant light 
around, <A priest informs them that the 
bishop is gone to search for the body of 
the Saviour. As the clock strikes twelve, 
the doors of the sanctuary are thrown open ; 
the bishop, sumptuously appareled and 
decked with a profusion of jewels, marches 
forth. A long retinue of priests, similarly 
dressed, follows; and the bishop proclaims 
to the audience—Chrisivs voscress ; that 
is, ** Christ is risen!” This declaration is 
received with shouts of exultation ; the 
bells ring a joyful peal; and the choir 
strikes up a hymn of praise in honour of 
the risen Saviour. When this is con- 
cluded, the bishop and priests throw them- 
selves on their hands and knees, and 
crawl all round the church kissing the 
pictures of saints and other sacred relics. 
The spectators follow their example; but, 
preferring living to inanimate objects of 
salutation, they set about kissing one ano- 
ther: then, leaving the church, commence 
an inordinate meal which lasts, with little 
intermission, for a week. 

** During this period the same custom 
of salutation is continued ; nor is it con- 
fined to equals, but prevails among ac- 
quaintances, however different in birth, 
education, age, or sex. A noble lady 
cannot refuse a kiss from the meanest 
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peasant, ifhe advance with an egg in his 
hand in token of the conclusion of the fast, 
and the words Christos voscress on his 
tongue. She is obliged by her religion to 
receive the egg with courtesy, to return 
the kiss in kind, and to reply Vees tiny 
voscress. * Verily he is risen.” The habit 
of personal salute obtains more among the 
Russians than any of the other continental- 
ists. After the first introduction of a 
gentleman to a lady, he kisses her hand 
whenever they meet, while she gracefully 
returns the compliment on his cheek.” 

“© The Mint at St. Petersburg is well 
arrranged. The machinery and superin- 
tendents are English. The former was 
made by Bolton and Watts of London, 
after the model of that used in our own 
mint. Wherever an Englishman goes, he 
cannot fail to remark the preference given 
to the artificers, machinery, and manufac- 
tures of his country. In nearly all the 
large institutions of this metropolis the 
superintendents are Scotch or English ; 
and their steam-engines, as well as most 
other articles of machinery, have been 
imported from England. The laborers 
in the mint are serfs of the emperor. We 
were detained till their dinner hour, and 
witnessed a painful process, derogatory to 
the dignity of more civilized Europeans. 
All the native workmen were clothed in 
very thin white jackets and linen trousers 
without pockets. As they moved in files 
from the laboratory to the dining-room, 
each serf was examiued by a police-officer 
who passed his hands over the whole of 
the man’s body, from the crown of the 
head to the feet, to ascertain if he had any 
coin secreted in his hair or dress. At 
night, when the workmen leave the house 
they are stripped to the skin and go out 
in other clothes: at the end of the year 
those they have been in the habit of 
wearing are burnt, to obtain the particles 
of metal adhering to the fibres of the cloth. 
While a manifestation of respect some- 
times teaches men to respect themselves ; 
habitual distrust necessarily engenders dis- 
regard of that virtue in which the party is 
supposed to be deficient. Ilence the 
Russians are faithless.” 

Seasons.—‘* One peculiarity in the cli- 
mate of Russia is remarkable. ‘There is 
neither autumn nor spring. Summer 
passes away and it is winter. Winter was 
yesterday: to day is summer. ‘The first 
intimation of the setting in of frost is re- 
ceived from lake Ladoga, which, being 
inland and considerably north of St. Pe- 
tersburg, is frozen before the Neva. The 
river is generally frozen in November, 
though sometimes not till December; and 
the event is preceded by unsettled weather, 
thick fogs, and strong winds. As soon as 
masses of ice begin to float down from the 
lake, the bridges, which stand on large 
barges, are opened in the centre and al- 





lowed to swing round to either side. But 
few boats, and those only of a large size, 
are suffered to cross for fear of the heavy 
blocks of ice. By degrees these close up 
the river, which likewise freezes; when, a 
deep fall of snow filling interstices and 
levelling the surface, the ice is declared 
passable, and is soon covered with pas- 
sengers, horses, skaters, sledges, and car- 
riages, exhibiting a scene of great gaiety 
and amusement. The bridges are re- 
placed ; and the communication, previ- 
ously cut off, between different parts of the 
city, is renewed. The streets present an 
aspect no less novel. Carriages are de- 
prived of their wheels and placed on 
sledges, gliding over the hard and even 
surface of snow with a rapidity and se- 
curity highly interesting. Stoves are 
lighted in the principal squares for the 
benefit of the isvostchiks, or, drivers, and 
others whose profession compels them to 
stand still in the open air. The roofs of 
the houses are covered with the same un- 
varied dress of virgin white, and studded 
with crows, which assemble in groups as 
numerous as those that may be seen 
throughout the year in Calcutta. All this 
is the effect of a few days. Summer has 
passed away like a dream, and winter has 
set in.” 

* The Commerce of Russia is gradually 
increasing. Her maratime trade is chietly 
in the hands of the English. The princi- 
pal articles of exportation are iron, corn, 
flax, hemp, wood, hides, tallow, wax, and 
cordage. In exchange, she imports wines, 
coffee, tea, and ali sorts of manufactured 
cloths. A considerable internal trade 1s 
carried on by canals and large caravans ; 
by means of which commercial intercourse 
is likewise maintained with Persia, and 
with China by way of Siberia. That poll- 
tical economy is a science hitherto un- 
known in Russia is manifest from the vio- 
lation of its first principles by unwise re- 
strictions on commerce, interfering, as 
much as much as legal enactments can, 
with the natural flow of labour into the 
most profitable channels. 

“The Mines of Siberia have been a 
source of wealth to the empire ever since 
the subjection of that country in the six- 
teenth century. They now yield the 
crown annually about 
millions sterling; but, till the year 1821, 
enly two gold mines were known. In the 
great Oural mines a solid mass of native 
gold was discovered, weighing twenty- 
seven pounds. One of the most interest- 
ing institutions in St. Petersburg is called 
the Ilotel des Mines. Besides a collection 
of mineralogical specimens, probably unri- 
valled, containing, amongst others, a piece 
of aqua marine weighing eighteen pounds, 
and another of malachite weighing thirteen 
hundred pounds, there are models of the 
lake Olonetz, of a part of the Oural cliain 
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of mountains, and of several mines. These 
models, (in the study of which one might 
pass many profitable days, ) exhibit Lillipu- 
tian miners at work in exact conformity 
with the reality ; and the whole process, 
from the excavation to the smelting of ore, 
is represented in minature. In this institu- 
tion a corps of young miners is educated 
in every branch of the science; and at 
the end of each year a party duly qualified 
is sent to Siberia to conduct the mining 
establishment. For their practical instruc- 
tion, a subterraneous gallery of considera- 
ble length has been excavated, showing 
the various geological strata: thus are 
they familiarized with subjects, their know- 
ledge of which is to be called forth by 
future duties. I was conducted through 
the rooms and mines by an intelligent lad 
of sixteen, who is expecting to be shortly 
commissioned to Siberia. 

“ When we hear of Siberia and Botany 
Bay, the mind almost involuntarily adverts 
to hard labour and galling chains: but 
good information from the one and the 
other sanctions a combination of more 
pleasing ideas. When chains and labour 
are not annexed to the sentence, it may be 
doubted whether banishment to Siberia is 
a very heavy punishment to a Russian. 
At Tobolsk there are so many noble fami- 
lies, so many merchants, and so many 
serfs, all united by sympathy as brother 
exiles, that a society exists as large as in 
any town of Russia, except St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. Provisions are exceedingly 
cheap. Amusements are numerous. The 
inhabitants economize while living luxuri- 
ously; and many beg permission to re- 
main when their period of banishment has 
expired.” 

The Knout.—* All the Russian punish- 
ments are not equally mild. Disgraceful 
as it is to their national character, the 
knout is still in vogue, Culprits suffering 
this punishment frequently die in conse- 
quence. Women, as well as men, are 
subjected to it; and instances are recorded 
of ladies of high rank who have been 
publicly flogged in the Nevski Prospektive. 
The instrument consists of a twisted lash, 
two feet long, attached to a stick about 
halfthat length. At the end of the lash a 
leather thong is fastened, which is steeped 
in milk and hardened by exposure to the sun 
previous to the infliction of punishment. 
When softened by the sufferer’s blood, the 
thong is changed for a new one, and 
many may be used on the same subject. 
Happily, however, human nature can en- 
dure only a limited degree of pain. Owing 
to this merciful provision, cruelty often 
defeats her own object. Thus it is with 
the knout. The first stroke generally takes 
away sensation, and seeds of death are 
deposited in the deep bleeding furrows of 
the insensible culprit.” 

The Russian Baths are on a very exten- 





sive scale, somewhat resembling those of 
Pompeii, quoted in a late number of this 


journal : 


“The Russians, like the Indians, are 
partial to bathing ; but a Russian bath is a 
thing sw generis ; and, as a correct notion 
of it can be obtained only by undergoing 
the operation, I resolved to pay the price, 
and have accordingly taken a bath both 
here and at Moscow. A bathi-house con- 
sists of a succession of rooms, generally 
three, in each of which is a stove; the 
second apartment is heated to a higher 
temperature than the first, in which the 
thermometer may stand at 100° of Fahren- 
heit; and the third to a higher than the 
second, In the inner room is a series of 
benches, from the floor to the top, each 
hotter than the one below. The tempera- 
ture of the highest could not, [ should 
think, be less than 140°; it might be 
more. To these baths hundreds of per- 
sons flock every day, especially on Satur- 
day. A few years ago the sexes bathed 
indiscriminately together. Now there is 
a division in the room; but in many of 
the houses this is scarcely more than nomi- 
nal; the door being either off its hinges, 
or not filling the doorway. The price paid 
at the public institutions is equivalent to 
twopence; at private baths, to three and 
eight pence. The process is as follows :— 
You enter the second apartment, having 
undressed in the first; by degrees the 
temperature of the body rises, so that you 
find the heat of the inner room support- 
able; at the same time you are quite con- 
tent to sit on the lowest bench, that the 
head may be in a stratum of air lower, 
and, therefore, less heated than when you 
stand. The attendant then approaches ; 
and, desiring you to lie down, he rubs the 
whole body with a handful of the inner 
bark of lime-tree, dipped in soap-suds 
previously prepared, and shampooes every 
limb. This part of the operation is very 
grateful, and you rise from it comparatively 
cool; when he throws over your head 
successive showers of hot water; after 
which, you take your seat on the second 
or third bench from the bottom, gradually 
ascending as you are able to bear the heat. 
The skin soon becomes hot, the head fever- 
ish, and the tongue parched. The sensa- 
tion is dreadful, and you regard with hor- 


ror the unfeeling operator, who insists on 


your ascending to the uppermost bench. 
As soon as you comply, the man throws 
four or five buckets of water into the 
stove. Ina moment the room is filled with 
steam; and the attendant proceeds to the 
last part of his duty, which is to brush you 
rather smartly with a bunch of birch twigs, 
covered with leaves. During this agree- 
able flagellation, perspiration bursts forth 
from every pore, and actually rans down 
in little streams. The effect is inconceiva- 
ble, A state of extreme enjoyment suc- 
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ceeds to that of oppression. The skin, 
head, and respiration are relieved ; and the 
muscles of the mouth relax into a smile 
from mere animal pleasure. Such, at 
least, was the effect produced on me. 
Having descended to the floor, and dried 
the body, you enter the next room, and 
find the sofa a necessary resort. An hour's 
repose affords the body time to recover 
from its state of relaxation; and the Rus- 
sian bath, which is regarded as a panacea 
for all diseases, is concluded. The natives 
adopt a more speedy (and, as they say, a 
more efficacious) mode of recruiting the 
system. While perspiration is flowing 
profusely from the skin, they run into the 
cold air, and rub their bodies with snow, 
or throw cold water on their heads. The 
pores are instantly closed, and every fibre 
is braced; while the previous draught on 
the vessels of the cuticle counteracts the 
bad effects likely, under such circumstances, 
to result from such a transition. I tried 
the experiment, and found it act as a de- 
lightful tonic, from which I experienced no 
subsequent ill effects.” 


— 





MISS LANDON’S PROSE. 
Romance and Reality. By L. 1. L. 3 vols 
Colburn and Bentley. 


We had intended to have continued our 
remarks upon this work rather in detail ; 
—but, unless circumstances force the task 
upon us, we shall rest satisfied with giving 
one or two more passages from which the 
reader may form his own opinion upon 
the general merits and defects of Miss 
Landon’s writing. 

We confined our former extracts to 
the first fifly pages of vol. 1. and ended 
with “ the specimen brick of Edward 
Lorraine’s life ;’—with the reader’s per- 
mission we will turn the leaf, aud copy 
the first two pages of chapter 7, complete 
and ungarbled, merely separating the seve- 
ral paragraphs with an_ illustrative re- 
mark :— 

First, a little mystery :— 

“The boudoir was a very pretty bou- 
doir; the curtains at the window were 
rich rose colour, the paper a pale pink, 
and the fire-place, like the altar of Hope, 
one sparkling blaze. On the mantel-piece 
two alabaster figures supported each a 
little lamp, whose flame was tinted by the 
stained flowers; some China ornaments, 
purple and gold, and a vase filled with 
double violets, were reflected in the mir- 
ror.’ 

A little learning :-— 

“On the one side was a stand of moss 
roses, on the other a dressing-table and a 
glass ad lu Psyche, over whose surface the 
wax tapers flung a soft light, worthy of 
any complexion, even had it rivalled the 
Caliph Wathel’s pages, whose skins were fuu 
as the ¢ namel of Frangistan, 
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A little mysterious conceit :— 

‘‘ In short, it was one of those becoming 
rooms which would put even a grace in 
additional good humour. 

Sentiment in paper-hangings : 

“ By the by, what a barbarous, what 
an uncharitable act it is, of some people 
to furnish their rooms, as they do, 
against all laws of humanity as well as 
taste! We have actually seen rooms fitted 
up with sea-green, and an indigo-coloured 
paper: what complexion could stand it? 
The most proper of becoming blushes 
would be utterly wasted, and perhaps at 
the most critical moment. Mrs. Furgusson 
never would let her daughters visit at 
Lady Carysfort’s, on account of the una- 
bated crimson of her walls and furniture ; 
as she justly observed, the dancers looked 
like ghosts. For ourselves, when we 
furnish our rooms, we have decided on 
a delicate pink paper; it lights up well, 


and is such a relief to the foreground of 


whites, reds, and blues. The hangings, 
&e. certainly of Irench rose ; windows 
are favourite seats; and who knows how 
much may be eflected in a /ele-a-lele, by 
the crimson shade of the curtain flitting 
over a fair cheek @ propos ? 

Another little mystery :-— 

“* But we are patriotic people and write 
treatises for the Society of Useful Know- 
ledge.” 

Sentiment @ da toilette :— 

‘‘ Emily Arundel stood by the dressing- 
table. he last curl of her dark hair had 
received its last braid of pearls; the pro- 
fessor of papillotes had decided, and she 
quite agreed with him, that a@ /a Calypso 
best suited with her Grecian style of fea- 
ture. The white satin slip, over which 
floated the cloud-like gauze, suited well 
with the extreme delicacy of her figure : 
and the little snvw-slippers would not have 
disgraced the silver-footed Thetis, or Cin- 
derella herself. The bouguet de rois shed 
its last tears on the cambric parsemes de 
fis—and Emily turned from the glass with 
that beau ideal of all reflections, ‘ f am 
looking my very best!’ 

‘““¢ Really, Emily, you are very pretty,’ 
said Lady Alicia, when she entered the 
drawing-room. Emily quite agreed with 
her.” 

our pages on we learn that 

** Evening after evening Kmily stepped 
into the carriage with all the slowness of 
discontent, and flung off robe and wreath 
on her return (a villanous alliteration!) 
with ali the pettishness of disappoint- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless she can flirt and talk sen- 
timent hke any other less regularly un- 
happy and punctually pettish young lady, 
and a conversation with a certain “ old 
Lord E.” at the Opera, introduces a truly 
overwhelming account of the rival prune 


donne ;—if we were to underline at all, we | 





should have it all in italics, so it must 
speak for itself :— 

‘*At this moment Sontag burst upon 
the ear with one of those AZolian sweeps 
of music so peculiarly her own: ‘§ Can 
any thing be more exquisite?’ exclaimed 
Emily. 

“¢* Granted,’ returned Lord E.; ‘ musical 
talent is at its perfection in her—the 
finest natural ergan modulated by first- 
rate science ; but where is the mind of 
Pasta’? Itis folly to compare beings so 
opposite : like the child, when asked 
which he preferred, some grapes or a nec- 
trine, | answer * both.” The one is the 
woman of genius—the other a most lovely 
creature, with the finest of voices. 

**“ }Tow beautiful she is! rejoined Emily, 
adhering with true feminine pertinacity to 
her opinion, though very willing to choose 
new ground for her argument. 

“*¢Tirst of all, allow me to observe, I 
hate to hear one woman praise another's 
beauty: they do it with such a covenant- 
ing air of self-sacrifice, such vain-glorious 
setting forth of—There, you see | am not 
the least envious! Secondly, I beg to dif- 
fer from you: T remember anxiety was 
wound up to its highest of expectation 
when the fair songstress first appeared : 
she advanced to the front of the stage— 
her white arms in that half-crossed, 
half-clasped attitude, which so depricat- 
ingly expresses female timidity—a burst of 
applause went round in compliment to 
those superlatively snowy hands and arms; 
next, she made a step forward, and in so 
doing displayed a foot, small enough for 
the slipper which the stork so maliciously 
dropped to waken the Egyptian king from 
his reverie—and a second round of ap- 
plause announced due appreciation of that 
acrial foot; finally, the eyes were raised, 
and the face turned to the audience, but 
the face was received in deep silence: that 
first opinion was the true one. But wait 
till the next scene, and we shall agree—for 
our admiration of Malibran is mutual.’ 
Now mutual means, according to Johnson, 
*‘ reciprocal, acting in return ;”——was there 
any return of their admiration on the part 
of Madame Malibran? 

Emily’s first impression of Malibran 
was, as she says herself, ‘ very striking :"’— 

“It was at an evening concert, which, 
like many others—when some three-draw- 
ing-roomed lady enacts patroness, and 
throws open her house for the sake of 
tickets, strangers, and a paragraph—was 
rather dimly lighted —Malibran was seated 
Inan open window, round which some 
creeping plant hung in profuse luxuriance ; 
the back-ground was a sky of the deepest 
blue and clearest moonlight —so that her fig ure 
was thrown out in: strong relief. er hair 
was just bound round her head, with a b/ue 
wreath quite at the back, as in some of 
the antique figures of the nymphs who 





seem to have wreathed the flowers they 
had gathered. She was pale, and her large 
dark eyes filled with that lustrous gaze of 
absorbed attention only given to music.” 

We doubt not but all our good sober 
papas will be obliged to us for giving their 
daughter’s the following hint—on the au- 
thority of page 83. 

“Of pedestrians—~as in telling a gen- 
tleman faults in the mistress he married 
that morning—the least said, the soonest 
mended. No woman looks well walking in 
the streets: she either elbows her way in all 
the disagreeableness of independence, or 
else shuffles along as if ashamed of what 
she is doing; her bonnet has always been 
met by some unlucky wind which has de- 
stroyed half its shape, and all its set; if fine 
weather, her shoes are covered with dust, 
and if dirty, the petticoat is defyingly drag- 


ged through the mud; or, still more defy- 


ingly, lifted on one side to show the black 
leather boot and draggled in deepest dark- 
ness on the other. No female, at least 
none with any female pretensions, should 
ever attempt to walk, except on a carpet, 
a turf, or a terrace.” 

We have suffered L. E. L. to speak as 
she listed of the mental and sentimental 
qualities and deficiencies of female nature ; 
of their vanity and their melancholy; of 
their sparkling tresses, their dark dis- 
tresses; of their blue wreaths, and their 
deep blue eyes; of their cloud-like 
gauzes, their sylph-like forms, and their 
snow-slippered feet;—but really and in- 
deed, when we are called upon to libel 
them for ‘ elbowing’’ away through a 
crowd, and “ shuflling along” with bat- 
tered bonnet and bespattered petticoats, 
and dirty black leather boots, our gallantry 
forbids us to give assent even to L. E. L. 
Where, in the name of all that is dowdy, 
did she discover her sylph-like heroine in 
such a predicament ? 

Miss Landon is equally severe, and al- 
most equally unjust, (as far as our per- 
sonal experience encourages us to hope,) 
upon the gentlemen ; for ‘* one half,” she 
says, ‘‘ look as if they were running on an 
errand, or from an arrest, or else were 
creeping to commit suicide.””’ We don’t be- 
lieve it possible. 

A fashionable morning lounge is but a 
dull theme, and Miss Landon’s account 
is most lack-a-daisically in keeping. We 
hope Messrs. Howell and James will at 
least give us thanks for transcribing the 
programme of their haberdashery : 

“ There needed very little diplomacy to 
persuade Lady Alicia to exchange the study 
of natural history in Kensington Gardens 
for its pursuit in Howell and James’s, where 
bracelets made of beetles, and brooches 
of butterflies, are as good as a course of 
entomology. A gay drive soon brought 
them to that emporium of china and chro- 
nometers—small, as if meant to chime to 
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fairy revels—of embossed vases, enamelled 
like the girdle of Iris, and in which every 
glass drawer is a shrine 


“« Where the genii have hid 
The jewelled cup of their king Jamshid.” 


Truly, the black sea of Piccadilly, in spite 
of mud and Macadam, is, from four to five 
o'clock in the season, one of those sights 
whose only demerit its want of novelty. 

“The carriage, entering at Stanhope 
Gate, first wound its way through a small 
but brilliant crowd—vehicles, from which 
many a face glanced fair 
“* As the maids 

Who blushed behind the gallery’s silken 

| shades,” 
in Mokanna’s gathering from Georgia and 
Circassia, and drawn by horses whose 
skins were as soft as the silks and satins 
of their owners—steeds like the one which 
owes its immortality to its Macedonian 
victor, curbed by the slight rein and yet 
slighter touch of some patrician-looking 
rider, whose very appearance must be a 
consolation to those melancholy mortals 
who prose over the degeneracy of the hu- 
man race—cabriolets guided apparently as 
the young prince was waited on in the pa- 
lace of the White Cat, by hands only, or 
rather gloves, varying from delicate prim- 
rose to pale blue.” 


We have already stated that there are 
some very clever scenes and sketches in 
the course of these volumes, and with 
pleasure quote the capital picture of a 
** fancy ball” by way of conclusion to our 
present notice. We put one sentence in 
italics, as it bears a striking analogy to 
Miss Landon’s situation as an authoress 
in the present case. 

“Even in this world of wonders, there 
are two subjects of especial marvel :—how 
people can be so silly as to give fancy 
balls; and, still more, how people can be 
so silly as to go to them. With a due 
proportion of the coldness of our insular 
atmosphere entering like a damp sea- 
breeze into our composition, we !nglish 
are the worst people in the world to as- 
sume characters not our own—we adapt 
and adopt most miserably—and a fancy 
ball is just a caricature of a volume of 
costumes, only the figures are somewhat 
stiffer, and not so well executed. 

“* Emily was that evening, by the aid of 
shining spangles and silver gauze, an em- 
broidered sylph ; and, in atte mpling to be 
espectally airy and graceful, was of course 
constrained and awkward. llowever, Mr. 
Boyne Sillery assured her she looked like 
the emanation of a moon-lit cloud ; and 
she could not do less than admire the old 
English costume, by which she meant the 
slashed doublet and laced ruff of her com- 
panion. On they went, through the most 
ill-assorted groups. Young ladies whom 
a pretty ankle had seduced into Switzer- 








land, but who now walked about as if 
struck by sudden shame at their short blue 
silk skirts. Sultanas radiant in their mo- 
thers’ diamonds, which they seemed terribly 
afraid of losing: and beauties in the style 
of Charles the Second, wholly engrossed 
by the relaxation of their ringlets. 

* But if the ladies were bad, the ca- 
valiers were worse. Was there a youth 
with a bright English colour, and a small 
nose with an elevated termination, ‘he 
stuck a turban on his brow, and called 
himself Abdallah.” Was there a “ deli- 
cate atomy” of minute dimensions and 
pale complexion, he forthwith strutted a 
hardy Highlander. But our very pages 
would grow weary were we to enumerate 
the solemn Rochesters, the heavy Buck- 
inghams, contrasted by Spaniards all slip 
slide, and smile—and officers with nothing 
warlike about them but their regimentals. 
The very drawing-rooms partook of the 
general discomfort: one was fitted up as a 
Turkish tent, where, @ propos des Tures, 
the visitors drank champagne and punch ; 
while a scene in Lapland, terribly true as 
to chilliness, was filled with ecar/é players, 
and most rheumatic draughts. The master 
of the house wandered about, looking as 
if he longed to ask his way; and the mis- 
tress, who was queen of some country— 
whether African or Asiatic it would have 
been difficult from her dress to decide— 
curtsied and complimented, till she seemed 
equally weary of her dignity, draperies, 
and guests.” 

One word by way of finale:—We have 
been greatly troubled with 'remonstrances, 
both in person, and in pen, ink, and paper, 
on the score of our former review of this 
work, which we understand Miss Landon 
accuses us of merely “ looking over” :— 
let her injudicious friends leave well alone; 
we have hitherto overlooked a great deal, 
which if we are compelled to speak again, 
will full ly prove the ¢ extent of our reading. 





FREDERIC WILLIAM OF 
PRUSSIA. 

The Life of Vrederic Il, King of Prussia. 
2 vols. Longman and Co, 
Anout half of the first volume of Lord 
Dover’s work is devoted to the life and 
times of Frederic’s father, whose wild and 
ungovernable temper was the cause of so 

much misery in the royal palace :— 

‘*In the commencement of the year 
1713, Frederic was succeeded to the throne 
by Frederic William, the father of Frederic 


the Great,—one of the strangest beings of 


whom history gives us any intelligence,— 
of a temper so violent and ungovernable, 
that his passions almost amounted to mad- 
ness,—of an avarice sO excessive, even in 
his youth, that he hardly allowed his fa- 
mily the means of subsistence— of a nature 
so insensible to the feelings of humanity, 





as to have twice attempted the life of his 
eldest son, first by his own hand, and after- 
wards by means of a mock trial—yet he 
possessed some of the qualities of a great 
sovereign. His government of his different 
states was wise and paternal: he encou- 
raged commerce and industry, not only by 
favourable edicts, but also by devoting his 
time and his treasures to these objects. 
Finally, he was the creator of the Prussian 
infantry, which, for exact discipline, bra- 
very, and the capability of sustaining hard- 
ships, was then considered the first in 
Europe. 


** His Fondness for his tall Regiment of 


Guards is well known: every country bor- 
dering upon his own territories was ran- 
sacked in search of giants; and upon 
more than one occasion he was near going 
to war, rather than be compelled to give up 
his acquisitions of this kind. Nor was any 
class of men, or any profession, sacred 
from the violences of the Prussian press- 
gangs. Even priests were actually torn 
from the altars; as was the case, among 
others, with the Abbé Bastiani, who was 
carried off while celebrating mass in a vil- 
lage church in the north of Italy. He 
subsequently settled at Berlin, and was ad- 
mitted into the intimate society of Frederic 
the Great. 
Frederic William to recruit this regiment 
seems even to have got the better of the 
passion of avarice, which, on all other oc- 
casions, reigned paramount in his breast ; 
for we find instances recorded, in which he 
gave great suins for single recruits of a gi- 
gantic stature. To one called ‘the great 
Joseph,’ who apparently was a monk, he 
gave 5000 florins for enlisting, and paid 
1500 rix-dollars to the monastery he be- 
longed to. Inthe procuring of an Italian, 
named Andrea Capra, the charge was as 
follows :—1500 rix-dollars as bounty mo- 
ney to the recruit himself, and 2000 rix- 
dollars to the persons who discovered and 
watched him, and to those who carried 
him off by force from his own country. 
But the most expensive recruit of all ap- 
pears to have been an Lrishman, named 
James Kirkland, for the procuring of whom 
the following curious bill was brought in to 
the king :— 


lor the man himself, on condition 

of his giving up his person.. £1000 00 
For the sending of two spies.... 18 18 0 
The journey from Ireland to Ches- 

CEP. wccccccccccccccccccsces SO OD 
From Chester to London,....... 25 12 0 
The man who accompanied him 

ON IRE JOUTNEY ccccecccccese 10100 
To himseifon bis arrival........ 1 18 0 
Three years of wages promised to 

MD cavecaccacessceseconcce @ 0 0 
To some of his acquaintance in 

London, who helped to per- 

DPE cccecbassceervere 18 
A fortnight’s allowance ......+5 1 8 
For a uniform, shoes, Kc. ..ee02 19 6 


oo °O 


The extraordinary desire of 
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Journey from London to Berlin.. 21 0 0] friend, it is all over; | am going to leave | men,’ said he to him; ‘they must all pay 
Post-horses from Gravesend to you.” He then ordered himselfto be taken | the debt of nature.” Fearing, however, 
London, and back ......--- 6 6 9] into the queen’s room, who was still in | lest his own firmness should be shaken by 
To other persons employed in the bed. * Get up,’ said he to her; ‘I have | the tears and lamentations of those pre- 
business . . ad eagle ete ele 8 79! not long to live: let me at least h: we the | sent, he ordered them to retire. He then 
beh agate of the guard who 15 15 0 enticteatton of dying 1 in your arms. The desired that all his servants should appear 
To some persons for secrecy .... 12 12 0 en he had taken did him no good ; on in P ee pie he had had made for them, 
Expenses at the inn at Gravesend 4 13 0 the contrary, it only increased his ex- | and that his regiment should put on their 
To a justice of peace .......... 6 60 haustion, and was followed by another and | new uniforms, | 
To a man who accompanied and a longer lethargy. **Cochius, one of his chaplains, now 
watched him constantly...... 3 30 ** On his recovery from this, he sent for | asked him whether he was prepared for 
For a boat ...........220+2-- O 5 O]} an ecclesiastic, who prayed with him for | death. ‘IT have detached my heart,’ re- 
For letters to Ireland and back... 2 10 0| some time, and advised him to examine his | plied the king to him, ‘from all the objects 
Making, in all, the enormous sum paid for a} conscience, and to repent of his sins. He | that were dear to me -—from my wife, my 


single recruit, of £1200 : 10s. 

In connexion with this and other pecu- 
liarities of Frederic William’s character 
and pursuits, Lord Dover has collected a 
vast number of anecdotes, all more or less 
amusing, from almost every authentic 
source of information. Of course in such 
a medley there must be found many of a 
common-place description, and we cannot 
but wish there had been a little more dis- 
cretion used in their selection. 

Passing over all the intermediate events 
which are nevertheless highly interesting, 
we think we cannot do better than close 
our present extracts with the curious parti- 
culars of the 

Death of Frederic William.—* The ca- 
reer of Frederic William was now drawing 
toaclose; his constant attacks of gout had 
reduced him almost to the state of a crip- 
ple; and, in the beginning of 1740, he 
was further afflicted with such decided 
symptoms of dropsy, as left no hopes of 
his recovery. Towards the end of the 
month of May, the king grew rapidly 
weaker and worse; and on the 26th of 
that month he fell into a lethargy, which 
lasted so long, that his attendants conceived 
him to be dead, and despatched an express 
with the intelligence to Frederic at Rheins- 
berg. The prince, followed by his train of 
friends and attendants, immediately set off 
for Potsdam, prepared to take upon him- 
self the reins of government ; and his at- 
tendants already enjoying in anticipation 
the rich rewards of their faithful services. 
What, then, was the disappointment of all 
parties, when, on their arrival, they found 
the king still alive. Shortly after the de- 
parture of the express for Kheinsberg, he 
had recovered from his lethargy ; and the 
first object that presented itself to the eyes 
of Frederic, when he entered the palace, 
was his father already dressed in his uni- 
form, though it was then only four o’clock 
in the morning, and placed in his chair, in 
which he was accustomed to be rolled 
about his apartment. T'rederic, at first, 
thought the messenger had only been sent 
to deceive him; especially as he found the 
king talking and gesticulating with as much 
energy as cver; but this did not continue 
long. On seeing the Baron de Poellnitz 
approach him, the king said to him, ‘ my 





seems not to have spared the king in the 
examination he made him go through; but, 
very properly, to have brought forward in 
detail all the points upon which Frederic 
William had the most cause for self-re- 
proach. Thus he requested his majesty to 
recollect, whether he had not been at times 
hasty, violent, and severe ; whether he had 
not ill-treated, without cause, his children, 
and his attendants and servants; whether 
he had not been too ready to think and be- 
lieve the worst, and thus to punish wrong- 
fully those who were innocent; whether 
his acts of severity had not proceeded ra- 
ther from passion and harshness than from 
a love of justice; and whether, under the 
pretext of the general good, he had not 
rendered miserable many individuals over 
whom he had really no authority. To all 
these accusations the king pleaded guilty 
with much humility, but at the conclusion 
of each confession, he always added, 
‘ However, [ have never been unfaithful to 
my wife, and L trust that God, on account 
of that, will pardon me the rest. The 
priest endeavoured to convince him that it 
was not upon his own merits that he should 
rely for acceptance ; and that, above all, 
he could have no chance of it, without a 
sincere and lively repentance. * * * 

*¢ Early in the morning of the 31st, Fre- 
deric William, perceiving his end ap- 
proaching, took leave of his younger chil- 
dren, but retained about him the queen 
and Frederic, and summoned to his bed- 
side his ministers, and all the generals and 
colonels of regiments then at Potsdam. 
After having thanked them for their past 
services, and having exhorted them to con- 
tinue towards the prince royal that fidelity 
which they had shown to him, he went 
through the ceremony of his abdication, 
and delivered over all his authority to his 
son; to whom he made a touching exhor- 
tation on the duties of princes towards their 
subjects, and recommended to him to take 
care of the army, and, above all, of the ge- 
nerals and officers who were present. Turn- 
ing then to the Prince of Anhalt, he said to 
him, ‘ You are the oldest of my generals, 
and I therefore think it right to give you 
my best horse.” At the same time he or- 
dered that it should be sent to the prince ; 


and seeing him affected, ‘ This is the lot of 





children, my army, my kingdom, and the 
whole world.’—-* Then,’ said the ecclesias- 
tic, ‘ you are truly happy ; it is a proof that 
you love God more than any thing.’ 
Shortly after this the king fainted from ex- 
haustion; but was brought to himself 
again with some difficulty. He then look- 
ed round him, and seeing the servants in 
their new liveries, he cried out, £ Vanity of 
vanities ! all is vanity!’ He turned to his 
physician, and asked him if his end was at 
hand. The physician having answered 
him, that he had sull half an hour to live, 
he asked for a looking glass, and having 
regarded himself, smiled, and said, ‘1 am 
much changed: I shall make a villanous 
face in dying.” He again asked the same 
question of the physician, who replied, 
that a quarter ofan hour was already gone, 
and that his pulse began to fail. ‘So much 
the better;’ said he, ‘I shall the sooner 
return to nothing.’ He expired about mid- 
day. At first his attendants and Frederic 
were uncertain, whether it was not another 
lethargy ; but the evidences of dissolution 
became soon so apparent, that no further 
doubt could be entertained upon the sub- 
ject.” 

His Iuneral was conducted exactly ac- 
cording to his own orders, expressed in a 
paper dictated by him to his son on the 
29th, and which being a curious docu- 
ment highly characteristic of its author, 
must not be omitted :— 

“* « Ny dear son, 

“¢ This is an instruction, which [ leave 
to you respecting the manner in which | 
wish my body to be treated, when the Al- 
mighty shall take me from this world, 

«Ist. As soon as | am dead, my body 
must be washed, a white shirt must be 
placed upon it, and it must be afterwards 
stretched out upon a wooden table; then 
they must shave me and wash me, and co- 
ver me with a sheet. Let them leave me 
for four hours in this state. 

saiiea 2dly. After this my body must be 
opened, in presence of Lieutenant-General 
de Buddenbrock, the Colonel Derschau, 
the Lieutenant-Colonel Ensiedel, the Ma- 
jor Bredow, the Captains Prinzen and 
Hake, the Lieutenant Winterfeld, all the 
physicians and surgeons of the regiments 
in the town, and my valet-de-chambre. 
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They will examine with care into the ma- 
lady which has caused my death, and into 
the state of all the parts of my body. I ex- 
pressly forbid any part of itto be removed. 
Care will only be taken to remove, as 
much as possible, the water and the other 
humours; after which it will be washed 
very carefully ; then they will dress me in 
my. best clothes with all my decorations ; 
then I am to be placed in my coffin, which 
is to be plain; and thus [ shall be left all 
night. 

““« 3dly. I desire that there be given 
to the soldiers of my regiment new uni- 
forms, new hats, and their whole dress 
new. The Captain Lange, and the other 
officers of the supernumeraries, as well as 
six subalterns of the third battalion, and 
all the supernumeraries, shall this day have 
the guard of the town. The next day my 
regiment will be assembled, and the batta- 
lions will be formed: the first battalion 
will form in front of the palace; the right 
wing will be on the side of the river, at the 
spot where the wall commences; the se- 
cond battalion will be next to it; and the 
third behind the second. Let all be in 
complete order, and let each grenadier 
have three cartridges. There must be 
crape placed about the colours, and the 
drums will be ornamented with black cloth. 
The fifes and the hautboys will also have 
crape about them. Every officer will have 
a piece of crape on his hat, round his arm, 
and on the hilt of his sword. 

“«¢ 4thly. The funeral car, which will be 
taken from the stables at Berlin, will be 
placed towards the green staircase, with the 
heads of the horses turned towards the 
river. Eight captains of my regiment will 
carry me to the funeral car; after that they 
will return each one to his division. These 
same eight captains will also take me out 
of the funeral car, and carry me into the 
church. 

“« « Sthly. As soon as the car shall begin 
to move, the soldiers of my regiment shall 
place their muskets under the left arm, the 
drums shall beat the dead march, and the 
hautboys play the well-known anthem, 
““O blessed head, covered with blood and 
wounds!” After that, the funeral car shall 
advance as far as the iron gate. There it 
will stop ; and all the regiment will defile 
before the car. The first battalion will 
place itself before the church, the second 
next to it, and then the third. When all 
shall have defiled, the body will follow. 
My two sons, William and Henry, will re- 
main with the regiment. You, as my 
eldest son, with the little ferdinand, will 
walk in uniform helind the car; as well as 
all’the generals and other officers who shall 
be present, and who, not belonging to the 
regiment, shall still wish to follow the pro- 
cession. The two chaplains, Cochius and 
Oesfeld, shall follow also, because they be- 
long to my regiment. 





“ ¢6thly. Then the body shall be carried 
into the church by the eight captains of my 
regiment, whom I have before mentioned ; 
and they will enter at the door by which I 
commonly entered the church. Upon the 
coffin will be placed my handsomest regu- 
lation sword, my best scarf, a pair of gilt 
spurs, and a gilt helmet. All these things 
will be found in the arsenal. When the 
captains shall have carried me into the 
church, in the manner I have before men- 
tioned, the coffin shall be put down at the 
entrance to the vault ; and then my master 
of the chapel, Ludovici, shall play upon 
the organ a piece of music, composed by 
the organist Sidon ; and, during this inter- 
val, the captains who carried me shall re- 
turn to their divisions. The generals and 
some of the staff officers will be good 
enough to render some of the last honours 
to me, and to carry me into the vault. 
There will be brought from Berlin twenty- 
four six-pounders, which will each make 
twelve discharges singly; then the batta- 
lions will fire also; but the artillery is to 
fire first. 

“<< 7thly. I forbid any funeral sermon to 
be preached over me; but after the firing, 
the battalions shall be broken, the grena- 
diers shall carry the colours where you, my 
son, shall order them, and the companies 
will march to the quarters of their captains. 
To every grenadier twopence will be given, 
as during the time of the reviews. 

“< 8thly. In the evening a festival will 
be given, in the great room in the garden, 
to all the generals, to the officers of my re- 
giment, and to the foreign officers, who 
shall have been at the ceremony. ‘The 
best cask of hock which I have in my cellar 
must be opened! and at this repast good 
wine alone shall be drank. 

“<Othly. A fortnight afterwards, a fu- 
neral sermon shall be preached for me in 
all the churches in my territories; of 
which the text shall be, ‘I have fought a 
good fight; I have finished my course; I 
have kept the faith.’ They shall preach 
upon this text in the morning, and after- 
wards they shall sing the anthem, ‘‘ Blessed 
is he that putteth his trust in the Lord.” 
They shall not speak any thing of my life, 
of my actions, nor any thing personal to 
me; but they shall tell the people that I 
confessed my sins, and that I died in full 
confidence of the goodness of God, and of 
my Saviour. In general, in these funeral 
sermons, I do not wish to be made worse 
than Tam, but at the same time I do not 
wish to be praised. 

«<< 10thly. No mourning clothes shall be 
given to my servants ; only they must wear 
a crape on their hats; and, finally, there 
shall be no other ceremony on my account, 
besides the one I have here described. I 
do not doubt, my very dear son, but that 
you will execute my last wishes, (which I 
make known to you here,) faithfully, and 





with the greatest exactness. I remain, un- 
til death, your faithful father and your 
affectionate king, FRepERIc WittraM. 

*« ¢ Potsdam, 29th May, 1740.’ ” 

This closes the first book of Lord Dover’s 
work ;—we hope the extracts we have al- 
ready given will be found sufficiently inter- 
esting to warrant our return once more to 
these volumes, if possible, in our next. 








THE MISER’S DEATH-BED. 
The Usurer’s Daughter. 3 vols. Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 

Tuts is an admirable narrative, and wor- 
thy of preservation; but being extremely 
long in the original, we are induced to 
curtail it:— 

“The room in which Mr. Erpingham 
sat waiting the approach of death was fur- 
nished with the usual comforts of a sick 
chamber, or those accommodations which 
they who are in health think to be comforts 
to those whoare sick. There was the easy 
chair, that gives no ease; and there were 
the medicines which could notheal. There 
was the drowsy dial that tells of departing 
time ; and there was the bed of down, 
soft as the bosom of a cygnet, and white 
as the driven snow. And there was the 
hired nurse, with her harsh features tor- 
tured into the abortion of compassion, 
moving about the room with a clumsy and 
dawdling activity, as if she were anxious to 
show that she did something for her hire, 
And there sat the patient with visage most 
attenuated and inexpressive; the lips had 
lost their voluntary movement; and the 
eyes were wide open as if they were thirsty 
to drink in all the light that their departing 
powers were capable of receiving. The 
long thin fingers moved unmeaningly, as 
if they were vainly endeavouring te count 
the parting minutes or to aid some mental 
computation, which the patient had not 
continuity of thought enough to perform 
aright. 

‘** Margaret, when she entered the room, 
nearly sunk to the ground, and trembled 
so that she could not speak; but the nurse, 
who had been apprised of her coming, 
announced her presence to the sick man, 
who attempted to direct his eyes towards 
her, and after many attempts he succeed- 
ed, but did not speak. Then Margaret 
coming gently up to him, took his hand 
and kissed it, and she put her arm carefully 
around his neck and kissed his lips, while 
her eyes twinkled with many tears, and 
she knelt down and hid her face upon his 
knees and wept bitterly. The nurse stand- 
ing by said, ‘ Master is very ill, madam.’ 
—Margaret wept afresh, and thought that 
however wretched life may be without 
friendship, a friendless death is tenfold 
more dismal. 

“‘« He is quite sensible,’ said the nurse; 
‘he can hear you, if you speak to him.’ 

** Margaret rose from her kneeling posi- 
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tion, and at the request of the nurse, took a 
chair by her father’s side. Then taking 
his hand in her’s, she said, ‘ Do you know 
me, sir?’ 

“ ¢ Margaret,’ 
made, 
her’s, 

“¢ You have not forgotten me, sir,’ 
said Margaret ; ‘ Have you forgiven me?’ 

““* No,’ replied the usurer. 

*¢QOh, sir, | must misunderstand you. 
You cannot bear your resentment so 
long.’ 

““ You may stay here if you please,’ 
said the sick man, ‘ but you shall not have 
my money.’ 

‘«¢ Indeed, indeed, my dear father, I do 
not desire to have your money.’ 

* «Then why do you come here ? 
hody comes to me but for money.’ 

“<1 come to you to attend you in your 
illness, to minister to your comfort. I 
have left my husband and my child at Na- 
ples, in order that I might come to you. I 

came as soon as I heard of your illness.’ 

«Yes; I know you did. You came 
for my money; you shall not have it-—no, 
not one farthing.’ 

“¢ T assure you again and again that I 
came not for your money.’ 

““¢* T do not believe you, what else could 
you come for?’ 

“< « Could [ not come for the purpose of 
attending upon you as a daughter should 
attend upon a sick parent ?’ 

““¢T have a nurse to attend me, and | 
don’t want any one else.’ 

* * But surely, sir, you would prefer the 
attendance of your own child, to that of a 
perfect stranger ” 

*“« No,’ replled he, ‘I do not wish to 
have you here. You are nothing to me, 
and you may go back to Naples as soon as 
you please.’ 

“* | cannot leave you till T hear some 
kinder expression from you. I must hear 
you say that you have forgiven me.’ 

adh i ou shall not hear any such word 
from me.’ 

* + * * 

“ Margaret revisited the sick man’s 
apartment, and, as before, saluted him 
allectionately, and spoke to him kindly, 
tenderly, and considerately ; so that if he 
had been at all susceptible of feeling, she 
must have awakened some emotion in his 
breast; but the ice had entered his soul— 
lis heart was frozen to the very bottom. 
Ilis daughter desired the nurse to bring 
the family Bible. It was a ponderous vo- 
lume with a dark binding, and strong brass 
Clasps, looking more like a miser’s chest 
than a domestic book of daily use. The 
usurer looked earnestly at the book as it 
was placed on the table before Margaret, 
and the affected daughter thought that she 
saw in that look a symptom of the breaking 
up of the frost of his soul; so she moved 


was the only reply he 
and he withdrew his hand from 
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the table nearer to him, and took her seat 
at his side, and began to open the book ; 
but his feeble hand was stretched out to 
prevent her, and his imperfect articulation 
uttered, ‘ No, no,—touch it not,—it is my 
book.’ 

“ * Yes, sir,’ said Margaret, 
book.’ 

““¢ There is a treasure in that book,’ he 
said. Then was the soul of Margaret 


‘it is your 


lighted up with hope, and there were sweet 
tears starting from her gladdened eyes, and 
she repeated her father’s words, saying, 

* There is indeed a treasure in this book, I 


wish to make you aware of the value of the 
treasure. There is a treasure of consolation 
which [ would fain open to you. Shall 
I read to you?’ 

ate No, no,’ said he, hastily interrupting 
her, * you shall not open it; and then he 
laid his feeble trembling hand upon the 
book as firmly as he could, so that Marga- 
ret could not open it without forcibly re- 
moving his hand, She attempted to re- 
move it gently, but it resisted her attempt. 
Margaret then looked doubtingly in her 
father’s face, fearing that his reason was 
not right in its action. 

ote Surely, sir, you will suffer me to 
read to you.’ 

““* No, I say, no—you shall not touch 
the book—it is mine.’ 

“© ¢ Does the sight of the book disturb 
you, sir?’ 

“ «No, no—I love it.’ 

*“¢ What mean you then by not per- 
mitting me to open it!’ 

““¢ You want to rob me—you come to 
plunder me; [ will make a will, and if 
you rob me, my executors shall prosecute 
you; you think I am dying, and that you 
will possess yourself of my money—no, I 
tell you no, I will do as IT will.’ 

“¢ Dear, dear father,’ said Margaret, 
‘ your mind is wandering. Oh! why will 
you think so much of money /” 

*¢ ¢ What else is worth thinking of? No, 
you shall not have my money. Go back 
to Italy, and let me keep what I have got. 
You trouble me greatly.’ 

“¢ Oh, sir, how sorely do you trouble 
and distress me! I am not thinking of 
money—I was not speaking of money ; 
I was merely wishing to open the Bible, 
and to read to you.’ 

“«¢ Ay, but there is money in that Bible. 
There are bank notes in it to a large 
amount. Give it to me.’ 

“ Margaret pushed the table nearer to 
her father, and oflered to unclasp the book 
for him. He quickly and angrily said, 
‘You shall not touch it.’ He attempted 
to open it for himself, but his fingers trem- 
bled, and there was no strength in his 
hands. Ife would not be assisted, but he 
persevered a long time in his feeble at- 
tempt, which at length was successful. He 
then took from between the leaves of the 
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Bible several bank notes, which he placed 
on the table before him; and, while one 
hand was employed in arranging, them 
before his eyes, he kept waving the other 
hand to keep Margaret from approach- 
ing. 

** ¢ Tt is all mine,’ said he, ‘and the law 
will protect me in the possession of it, as 
long as | live. You must not come near 
it.’ 

“«¢ And now, sir,’ said Margaret, ‘ that 
you have taken the notes away, will you 
permit me to take the Bible and read to 
you?’ 

“ «No, no,’ said the usurer, 
book, you shall not read it.’ 

*** J would read it, sir,” said Margaret, 
‘ for your instruction and consolation.’ 

“*T do not need any instruction or 
consolation,’ replied the usurer. ‘ And 
pray how came you to know that there 
was any money in the book ?’ 

“¢ 1 did not know it,’ said Margaret, 
‘and you have astonished and grieved me 
by producing it.’ 

“* Yes, yes, you must have known it, 
or you would not have called for the book. 
Go back to Italy, go,—you shall not have 
any of my money; IL can make a better 
use of it.’ 

“ Margaret saw, much to her sorrow, 
that there was as yet no symptoms of any 
feeling or proper sentiment in her father’s 
mind; and though she felt it to be a duty 
to use all conceivable means to awaken lis 
mind, and to call him to a sense of religion 
aud right thinking, yet she was unwilling 
to weary him. She therefore departed, 
promising to see him again on the follow- 
ing day. 

“On the following day, according to 
her promise, Margaret presented herself at 
her father’s house, and found him still 
living, but manifestly sinking rapidly. Le 
was in his bed, but restless. His mind, 
the nurse said, had been sadly wandering, 
but all the talk on which he had been ex- 
erting his feeble remnant of the power of 
speech, was concerning money. Upon 
his bed, and upon the pillows of his bed, 
there lay his books in which he felt any 
interest, or to which he had ever paid the 
slightest attention. There were also seve- 
ral bags of gold coin, which he gathered 
close up to himself, ever and anon pres- 
sing them with his long attenuated fingers, 
as if to be sure that he possessed thei. 
Now and then he would try to lift one up, 
in order to look at it more closely, placing 
it between his eyes and the light, and it 
would fall from his feeble grasp, and then 
he would utter a slight hysteric shriek, and 
he would feel for it with a trembling hand, 
and be in an agony till he had grasped it 
again. So melancholy a sight as this, pro- 
duced on the mind of his afflicted daughter 
a sensation of horror. It was a scene too 
hard for her, As Margaret approached 
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the bed, Mr. Erpingham looked earnestly 
at her, and said, ‘ Who is that?’ 

“< It is I, sir, your daughter Margaret, 
come to crave your forgiveness and your 
blessing.’ 

““¢T will not forgive you—I will not 
bless you—you shall have none of my mo- 
ney. All these bags are mine. Keep 
away—keep away—don’t touch them— 
you are too near.’ 

** «T wish only, sir,’ said Margaret, ‘ to 
hear you say that you forgive me, and that 
you will give me your blessing.’ 

““* No, no, you do not want to have 
words,—forgiveness and blessing are only 
words —you do not want them. You 
want my money. If I forgive you and 
bless you, I must give you money, which 
I willnot do. No, no, no.’ 

“‘ Margaret, in an agony and tearless 
grief, knelt down near the bedside, and 
prayed aloud. Her father looked, or en- 
deavoured to look, sternly and forbid- 
dingly at her, but his sight failed him, and 
he heard her voice but saw her not. He 
was restless and angry for awhile, and then 
he resumed his amusement of grasping 
and endeavouring to count the bags that 
were about his pillow. He again grew 
impatient, and called Margaret by name. 
She then rose from her kneeling position, 
and went close to the bedside and took 
her father by the hand, and said, ‘1 am 
delighted, sir, to hear you call me by 
name. You will speak kindly to me.’ 

‘‘ When the usurer felt the pressure of 
his daughter’s hand, and perceived that 
she very near to him, he suddenly snatched 
his hand away from her grasp, and said, 
‘ Go—go—you want to rob me.’ 

““*T came, sir,’ replied the daughter, 
‘at your call.’ 

““¢ And I called you,’ said he, ‘ that you 
might cease the annoyance of your pray- 
ers.’ 

€ ¢ Oh, sir, my heart bleeds to hear you 
speak thus. How long will you resist the 
impressions of humanity and good feeling? 
The world is departing from you.’ 

*“** Yes, I feel it is,’ said the usurer, 
‘but I will cling to it to the very last. I 
will not part with my money. It is all 
mine—mine—mine own.’ 

“«¢ Surely,’ said Margaret, lowly and 
faintly, in a kind of soliloquy, ‘ his senses 
failhim. This cannot be the language of 
intention and reason.’ 

“ « But it is,’ said he hastily, ‘ it is the 
language of reason. I know what I say. 
I have never been deceived by words, 
through the course of my life. I will not 
be deceived by words now that I am 
drawing nigh unto death.’ 

“‘ Tears caine at length to the relief of 
the afflicted daughter, and she withdrew 
from the bedside and sat at a little distance 
watching the ebb of life. Her prayers 
were now silent, but not the less fervent 





for their silence. The minutes past pain- 
fully,and Margaret sat absorbed in thought, 
in momentary expectation that the pulse of 
life would stand still. Searcely did she 
dare to speak, or even breathe. 

*¢ For more than two hours the afflicted 
daughter sat watching the hard breathings 
and convulsive emotions of her dying fa- 
ther. There was now no hope of any re- 
lenting, or of any expression of kindness, 
for the faculties were going. Consciousness 
was passing away, and the world was re- 
ceding. Margaret looked so earnestly 
and so intently, that her own faculty of 
observation was benumbed; and though 
her eyes were directed to her father, they 
were as though they looked only on va- 
cancy. From this reverie she was awak- 
ened by a slight exclamation from the 
nurse, who hastily cried out, ‘ He’s gone.’ 
Margaret started up, and rushed towards 
the bed. Life was extinct. The hands 
were clenched, grasping the bags of gold; 
and his death was as his life had been, in 
the midst of unenjoyed wealth.” 








The Book of Fate, formerly in the Possession 
of Napoleon, late Emperor of France ; 
and now first rendered into English from 
a German Translation of an Ancient 
Egyptian Manuscript, found in the year 
1801, by M. Sonnini, in one of the Royal 
Tombs, near Mount Libycus, in Upper 
Egypt. By H. Kirchenhoffer, Fellow 
of the University of Pavia, &c. &c. &c. 
M. Arnold. 

THE twenty-second edition of this myste- 

rious little book is now before us ; a proof 

that its disciples have not been few. We 
leave it to enjoy the fate of its predecessors. 





The Pilgrim’s Progress. No.1. William 
Kidd. 

Tuts is a very neat reprint of Bunyan’s 

celebrated work, with small wood illustra- 

tions by Bonner. 


The Botanical Annual for 1832; or Fa- 
miliar Illustrations of the Structure, Ha- 
bits, Economy, Geography, Classification, 
and Principal Uses of Plants. &c. By 
Robert Mudie. Cochrane & Co. 


Tus is another new annual, put forth 
by ‘* our own publisher,” and right glad we 
are to see him presenting such a useful and 
entertaining volume to the patronage of the 
youthful public. It contains between four 
and five hundred guod-sized pages of let- 
ter-press, with several engravings, in a 
handsomely embossed morocco binding. 
The style in which it is written is simple, 
elegant, and comprehensive, and admi- 
rably calculated to induce a taste for the 
wonderful and diversified beauties of na- 
ture. As the year advances, the subject 
will become more and more interesting, 
and we shall accordingly give a few spe- 
cimens in our next. 








The Hackney Carriage Pocket Directory 
for 1832. J. Wyld. 

A SERVICEABLE little book at the present 
moment, when the “ new act” is about 
coming into action. The whole of this 
document, together with a variety of hints 
and regulations, illustrated by a plan of 
London, with its coach-stands, and various 
useful lists, are herein comprised. 


An Enquiry into the Medical Properties of 
Iodine, more particularly in Dropsy ; also 
an Account of the Utility of Local Blood 
Lelting, in Hydrothorax and Bronchitis. 
Partly translated from the Latin of T. 
L. C. Schroeder Van Der Kolk, by 
C.J. B. Aldis. Hughley. 

* An enquiry,” on the merits of which we 

cannot pretend to decide, but which we 

dare say will be read with interest by the 
profession. 








Vorctryp, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECT. 





BALLAD ON THE LIFE OF 
LORD BYRON. 
We insert some rather novel lines ver/a- 
lim, as we received them, accompanied by 
the following letter :— 


“*Srr,—As you are at present favouring 
the public with a collection of the letters 
of Lord Byron,* I have thought it might 
not be unacceptable the accompanying 
ballad on his life, should you deem it 
worthy of a place in The Guardian, it is at 
your service ; if not, the flames can give it 
a brighter exit than ever its humble author 
shall experience. Perhaps it may not be 
wrong to inform you that it is the produc- 
tion of a journeyman mechanic. 

‘“* Your’s, respectfully, 
“ Dec. 13, 1831.” “7p.” 


CHILDE HAROLD is young, and he sings in 
his youth 

Of the pleasures of childhood, with warmth 
and with truth; 

The pleasures of childhood !—the halls of his 
sires ! 

These—these are the subjects which hallow 
his fires. 


Childe Harold has sung, and has printed his 
lays, 

And he seeks from the world the due of its 
praise ; 

Yet the envious frown, and disparage the 
bard, 

When, lo! his displeasure falls cutting and 
hard. 


Childe Harold is noble—Childe Harold is 
proud, 

With a spirit unstooping—a spirit uncow'd , 

And woe—woe to all who the poet shall 
blame, 

For the sneer of his wrath can blight and 
can tame ! 


ES 





* The series unavoidably interrupted for 
another week. 
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Childe Harold is hasty—in bitterness strong, 

So he lashes whoever has ventur’d him 
wrong ; 

Severely chastises their insolent tone, 

Displaying what quarry the fools had fell on. 


Childe Harold now marries, though Harold, 
they say, 

Had another best love of an earlier day ; 

Yet Harold seems happy—if happiness lies 

In the smile of the lips, and the laugh of the 


eyes. 

The wife of Childe Harold might have his es- 
teem 5 

Her lineage was lofty—yet Harold would 
seem, 


Though heir in himself to a line of far fame, 
To make such pretensions soon—soon of 
small claim. 


Though noble was Harold—the plebeian face, 

When touch’d into beauty, was ripe with a 
grace 

To rivet his eye, and to win o’er his soul— 

He could not, or would not, his likings con- 
trol. 


Thus Harold is wed—and his bosom disdains 

The curb and the sameness of Hymen’s soft 
chains, 

And though his wife brings him a daugliter 
to bless, 

Still leaps the wild spirit in its restlessness. 


Childe Harold is volatile ; never was made 

To relish the blessing which sleeps in the 
shade; 

The world, the busy world, is all unto him— 

A creature of change, and a creature of whim, 


Childe Harold is punished: the wife of his 
bed 

To the home of her parents, insulted, has 
fled ; 

Of a feeling all high, ofa virtue all pure, 

No longer the heart can such treatment en- 
dure. 


Child Harold is lonely ; his daughter’s mild 
face, 

Ah! where can he now its nice lineaments 
trace? 

A picture—a picture! is all that he sees ; 

A daub of the sweet one he nurs’d on his 


knees! 

Childe Harold is wretched ; Childe Harold 
forsakes 

The shores of his country, and pilgrimage 
makes ; 


Ali! whither ?—he heeds not !—change, 
change is his aim, 

And the thorn pricks deep, and he tells of 
the same. 


Childe Harold wins honour; the tale of his 
heart 

Shows a force and a value surpassing all art; 

Yet, deep in revenge of the suffering he 
bears, 

He tries still to say to the reader— who 
cares?” 


Childe Harold grows famous; but what is 
fame now, 

While the worm’s within, and the scowl’s on 
the brow ? 





Then away, like his steed of Mazeppa, he 
goes, 

And throws by the harp for the combat of 
foes ! 


Childe Harold seeks glory—with glory he 
dies ; 

Yet, dying, remembrance of home must 
arise ; 

And he speaks of his wife, and he speaks of 
his child, 

Regretting their absence who once on him 
smil’d. 

Childe Harold is coffin’d; his corse is con- 
vey'd 

To the tomb of his fathers, and safely there 
laid ; 

And many 2 heart bath regretted his lot— 

Wishing Childe Harold had another fate got. 


Then, peace to thee, Harold, thou master of 
song! 

May peace to thy manes for ever belong! 

On earth “twas thy burthen to suffer and 
hide— 

Too tender in feeling, too callous in pride, 


Yes, peace to thee, Harold! sweet peace to 
thy rest! 

Now no longer dark trouble embitters thy 
breast ; 

And, O! may the beauty and strength of 
thy lays, 

Long live out the causes that poison’d thy 
days! J.D. 


(We think there is genius and originality 
in some passages of the above; many 
lines might easily have been altered for 
the better, but we preferred leaving them 
as we found them—*“ the production of a 
journeyman mechanic.”’) 
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AMERICAN PAGANINI. 

From the Harmonicon.—New York, as 
well as London and Calcutta, now boasts 
its Paganini, as the following extract before 
us will show :—‘* We have recently taken 
a few opportunities to visit Peale’s Mu- 
seum, especially on such evenings as Mr. 
Canderbeck’s performances on the violin 
were announced. Having never seen Pa- 
ganini, it is impossible for us to draw an 
accurate parallel between him and any 
other artist but from second-hand testi- 
mony ; yet there are many things so strik- 
ingly similar in the description of Paga- 
nini’s playing, which we have read, and 
the execution of Mr. Canderbeck, which 
we have listened to, that the latter must not 
think we are trifling when we undertake to 
point out some features of resemblance. 
Mr. Canderbeck has not gratified us with 
a display of his power on a single string, 
but we are assured that he is able to exe- 
cute wonders in that way. Perhaps his 
taste does not lead him to such frivolities, 
when he can make use of four strings to 
better purpose. In point of harmonics 
and other imitations, Mr. C. realizes, to 
our ear, all that our fancy has spoken of 





Paganini. The tones of the flageolet, 
double flageolet, English bugle, French 
hunting-horn, and Scottish bagpipes, are 
recognized at once in his imitations. His 
imitations of the French vespers are very 
fine, beginning with the voluntary flourish 
of the organ on the swell reedstop, and 
cutting all kind of chromatic capers, like 
some conceited organist. Then follows 
the chanting of the choir, the glad war- 
blings of the young nuns, and the mellow 
tenor of the monks; then we hear the 
cracked soprano of the mother abbess, and 
the singing ends with the nasal whinings 
of the father capuchin, some burly old epi- 
cure, with his nose full of snuff.—But 
these are trifle. Mr. Canderbeck has 
many of the requisites of a good musician 
about him, independent of his mechanical 
power. Lis adagios are surpassed by few, 
and, accompanied by Mrs. Canderbeck on 
the harp, the music is a treat for the most 
fastidious ear.—-Many other feats are per- 
formed by Mr. Canderbeck on his instru- 
ment, which seem to fix his claim to the 
character of the New York Paganini; but 
they come not under the head of musica- 
criticism. In one thing he is nota pal 
rallel for the [talian—he has not the powe 
of enriching himself so rapidly.”— Dili- 
tante. 











Fine Arts. 
Architectural Beauties of Continental Eu- 
rope, in a Series of Views of Remarkable 
Ancient Edifices, Cvoil and Ecclesiastical, 
ww France, the Low Countries, Germany, 
and Italy, Engraved by John Coney, 
from his own drawings, taken on the 
spot, with Descriptive and Historical 
Illustrations. By H. BE, Lloyd. Part 
I. VF. G. tarding. 
A uaANbSOME work both as to size and 
execution; the plan of which is good and 
likely to prove attractive. The present 
part is embellished by twelve plates :— 
four large views boldly etched, with some 
striking effects, and eight vignettes as 
head pieces to the letter-press. Plate 1, 
representing ‘‘ the Tower of St. Quen, 
Rouen,” is rather rough looking at first 
sight, but when viewed at a small dis- 
tance looks all the better for the stoutness 
of its outlines, while the architecture of 
the tower in the back ground exnuibits a 
very judicious delicacy of touch. The 
Interior Choir of the Cathedral Church of 
Beauvais, is an extensive scene, the distant 
ornamental architecture being but slightly 
engraved, while the pulpit and lofty pil- 
lars in front are well defined. The Hotel 
de Ville, Antwerp, (exterior,) displays the 
same bold and determined execution, 
while the Interior of the Church of St. 
Peters— Louvain, with the magnificent 
shrine for relics, and a group of devotional 
figures in the foreground, is full of variety 
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and -rich contrasts. -The-work 1s to be 
completed in twelve numbers, when it 
will form a very handsome volume. 





Picturesque Memorials of Salisbury. Drawn 
and Engraved byMr.J :Fisher. Salisbury, 
W.'B. Brodie and Co.; London, W.H. 


Dalton. 


Tus is the first number of a series of neat 
etchings and vignettes, illustrative of the 
most interesting buildings and other re- 
mains of antiquity in the above city and 
neighbourhood. Some of them appear to 
be taken from scarce originals, and the 
whole collection of eight promised numbers 
will be worthy the attention of topographi 

cal collectors, The descriptive letter-press 
is by the Rev. P. Hall. 





Tric-Trac. Engraved by W. Raddon, 
after Teniers. 

From one in Mr. Henry Hope’s collec- 
tion; very effectively, sometimes brilli- 
antly engraved, and forming an attractive 
print of moderate dimensions. 
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HMusic. 
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ITALIAN OPERA. 


It is pretty certain that the Opera will open 
on the 14th or 2ist of January ; what will 
be the first performance we do not know, 
It having been erroneously stated by some 
of the press that it was intended to produce 
German operas, to the partial exclusion of 
the Italian performances, we think we are 
entitled decidedly to deny the allegation, 
That a German company has been en- 
gaged is perfectly true, but their perform, 
ances will be confined to the months of 
May and June, and totally independent of 
the other entertainments of the establish- 
ment. ! 

We last week gave a pretty complete 
account of the talent already engaged for 
the ensuing season; and have now the 
pleasure to add the name of a performer 
of very extraordinary powers, whose like 
we will be bound to say was never looked 
upon before. It is in “the person” of a 
musical instrument of an entirely new con- 
struction, the invention of a professor of 
eminence, which it is proposed to name 
the Baru-churdon, in token of its extra- 
ordinary depth of tone, being capable of 
going down with ease to a full octave below 
the double bass! We do not feel war- 
ranted at the present stage of proceedings, 
in entering into any description of its con- 
struction, which we can assure our readers 
is both ingenious and original. It will 
form a conspicuous, though nota leading 
feature in the orchestra, where, when it 
sounds, ‘twill be with a full forty- Drago- 
netti power! Enough for the present, we 
shall hear more of it anon. 

We were just going to press when 











we met with an-article in the Times news- 
paper of Thursday on the subject of Meyer- 
beer’s Robert le Diable. After a very 
well written and judicious criticism on 
this performance in Paris, the correspon- 
deut, (for the whole article is evidently 
the production of a great ‘ unpaid,’’) 
concludes with the following malicious 
and illiberal remark : 

“ After this description of Robert le 
Diable, which we do not, like some of 
our contemporaries, give on mere authio- 
rity or hearsay, for we have seen the 
piece several times, those of our readers 
who are not at all acquainted with the re- 
sources possessed by the Academie Royale, 
will easily perceive that such a piece stands 
but little chance of proving equally at- 
tractive elsewhere. It is said that M. 
Meyerbeer is extremely anxious that it 
should be brought out at the King’s 
Theatre here. If he has any regard for 
the musical reputation which he seems 
ambitious to maintain, he should beware 
of transferring Robert le Diable to the 
London boards. There it cannot fail to 
appear divested of the various and power- 
ful combinations which have so greatly 
contributed to its present success. It must 
rely chiefly on its merits as a musical 
composition, and the composer himself 
ought to know better than any one else 
that it is not fit to stand on those grounds 
alone. There was nothing exaggerated 
in the accounts which have been given by 
the Paris papers of this piece. Never was 
amore fascinating spectacle witnessed on 
any stage; but it should be seen on its 
native boards and nowhere else. There 
is not sufficient organization and discipline 
in the King’s Theatre to secure the ade- 
quate representation of such a drama.” 

Nothing can be more unfair or unmanly 
than the above attack upon an enterprising 
individual, whose exertions and industry 
are yet to be put to the test, and whose 
good intentions have, at least, a right to 
encouragement till they fail. How dare 
any newspaper-writer talk about the want 
of “organization and discipline” in an 
establishment of which, as it now stands, 
he can know nothing. We are fully aware 
of the disappointed party from whom these 
insinuations come, and are, therefore, at no 
loss duly to appreciate their value. 
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Drama. 











DRURY LANE. 
Friday.— Hyder Ali; Charles the Twelfth, the 
Bride of Ludgate. 
Saturday —No Performance. 


Monday.—George Barnwell ; Harlequin and Little 
Thumb, or the Seven Leagued Boots. 


Tuesday.—-The Barber of Seville; the Pantomime. 
Wednesday.—Masaniello; the Pantomime, 


Thursday.—The Barber of Seville; the Panto- 
mime, 





COVENT GARDEN, 


Friday.—The Beggar’s Opera ; Country Quarters, 
the Miller and his Men. 


Suturday.—No Performance. 


Monday.—The Honey Moon; Hop o’my Thumb 
aud his Brothers, or Harlequin and the Ogre. 


Tuesday.—The Beggar’s Opera , the Pantomime. 

Wednesday.—Jobhn Bull; the Pantomime. 

Thursday.—Artaxerxes ; A Day after the Wei 
ding; the Pantomime. 

Both the large houses have, whethe: 
intentionally or by accident, we know not, 
hit upon the same subject of Little Thum) 
and his Brothers, for the ground-work ot 
their Pantomimes. 

At Covent Garden we have a complete 
and faithful representation of the young 
giant-killer’s adventures; the small hero 
being very spiritedly enacted by little 
Miss Poole, the stout gentleman,’’ most 
magnificently stuffed by Mr. Il. Payne. 
The whole of this introductory matter is 
laughably burlesqued, the scenery and 
decorations being showy to an almost 
unprecedented degree. The comic busi- 
ness which follows is also of a creditable 
description, some of the tricks being ex- 
ceedingly clever, and the animal vivacity 
of the motley quintet, Miss Davis, as 
Columbine, Mr. Ellar as Harlequin, Sig- 
nor Paulo as Clown, Mr. Barnes as Pan- 
taloon, and. Mr. F. Sutton as Lacquey 
Patch, inexhaustible. The scenery and 
machinery worked well ;—the local cos- 
morama by T. Grieves received great and 
merited applause. The ‘* Launch of the 
Thunderer,”’ we pronounce to be a most 
perfect fac-simile representation of that 
splendid scene, and the Skeleton of the 
Whale very ingeniously contrived, We 
have this week only space to add, that the 
whole performance was perfectly success- 
ful, being one of the very best pantomimes 
we have witnessed for a great number of 
years. 

If we were fond of drawing comparisons, 
we should say that the Drury-lane Pan- 
tomine was inferior to that of Covent 
Garden. It is equally splendid in regard 
to scenery and transformation, but wants 
the Aistorical correctness and broad fun 
which pre-eminently characterize the “ In- 
troduction” at the rival house. The imma- 
culate and never-to-be-sufficiently-ad mired 
nursery legend, was spoiled by the interpo- 
lation of the ill-inanaged adventures of a 
young Venetian Count Lorenzo and his 
lover Zelinda , and Count Manfred hei 
guardian, and Scwmperini their servant, who 
fall into the clutches of the Ogre-king, 
and toe intrusively obstruct the ‘ na- 
tural course’’ of little Thumb’s proceed- 
ings. The Harlequinade was not very 
long, yet quite long enough; there was 
rather a paucity of tricks and practical 
jokes, and move than one of what there 
were mighthave been omitted without detri- 
ment. Stanfield’s Diorama, which has ot 


late become the main stay of pantomime 
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at this house was splendid—very splendid. 
The subject chosen, being Venice and its 
adjacent islands, a rich field for his unri- 
valled touch and colouring. The dramaiis 
persone fell into the same hands as last 
season. Columbine, Miss Baseke; Harle- 
guin, Mr. Howell ; Pantaloon, Mr. T. 
Blanchard, and Clown, Mr. Southby ;— 
they all did their best to please, and 
pleased accordingly. The approbation 
was heartily and plentifully bestowed. 


ADELPHI. 
The Wreck Ashore; Damon and Pythias ; HAr- 
LEQUIN AND LitrLe Bo-PrxEP, or, the Old 
Woman that Lived in a Shoe! 
Tue Adelphi pantomime is a good one, 
and met with better success than some of 
the recent novelties of that house. Its 
title will show in what the opening con- 
sisted — an amalgamation of two well- 
known nursery ditties, each having ‘‘ no 
connexion with the other shop.” The 
fancy part of the business was very good, 
as times go; there was a very fair hit at 
the Temperance Societies, which might 
have been better; and an amusing meta- 
morphose of a policeman into a cask of 
blue ruin. 

OLYMPIC, 
Mis-Apprehension , Gervase Skinner; OLYmpic 
Devits, or Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Olympic Devils is full of fun and frolic. 
The opening scene displays his majesty 
King Pluto giving a sovrée in the regions 
below, and treating his ‘‘ counsel learned 
in the law,” (who of course are quite ‘‘ at 
home,”) to a very snap-dragon-like bowl 
of really liquid fire, while Proserpine is 
engaged in entertaining the Fates and the 
Furies to red-hot cups of the best gunpow- 
der, The royal pair have a quarrel, and 
in the confusion Atropos unwittingly severs 
the thread on which hangs the life of Eury- 
dice. This “brings her down,’’ followed 
by her unfashionable husband, who pro- 
cures her release by outdving the doings 
of the infernal Paganini—a regular old 
Scratch, whom Pluto pits againsthim. In 
going up stairs, however, he loses his 
advantage by turning round—of course 
against the rules of the place—on hearing 
Eurydice receive something very like a 
kiss. He returns to earth, wifeless, charms 
the trees and temples to join the mazy 
dance, and is duly torn in pieces according 
to classic story. Ilis head is seen fairly 
to float down the [lebrus—when, to end 
this strange eventful history, Father Apollo 
appears, re-marries the head to the shoul- 
ders, and all ends joyfully. The story 
has been well dramatized by the author of 
Olympic Revels, who has strewn it most 
plentifully with puns of pleasant pun- 
gency. It was wellacted. Vestris herself 
was the Orpheus, and in full voice and 
spirits, while Miss Forde made a fitting 
p aerdly and Bland a capital King of the 
Shades. The Bacchanalian orgies of the 





last scene were excellently got up, and the 
whole went down with immense eciat. It 
will run well till March. 

SURREY. 
THE SorceRER, or the Two Brothers of Catania ; 


Cinderella ; ‘*OLp Kine Cove,” or Harlequin 
and the Fiddlers Three !!! 


Mr. Osbaldiston, whose sole manage- 
ment of this theatre commenced on Mon- 
day, has made rather an inauspicious 
beginning. The new melo-drama, in 
which Mr. Cobham returned to this stage 
after a four years’ absence, was iudeed 
tolerably successful, but the grand novelty 
of the night, the pantomime, went off very 
flatly. Old King Cole had not much to 
do with it, but his ‘ fiddlers three’ afforded 
an opportunity for a hit at Paganini, who, 
indeed, is not lost sight of by any of our 


pantomime-mongers :—the staple part of 


the piece displayed a plentiful lack of fun. 
The scenery, however, is excellent, and 


the exertions of the performers worthy of 


praise. 

COBURG. 

THe WiiZARD SKIFF, or the Pirate Boy; The 
White Spectre; HARLEQUIN and the Witca 
of EnpMoNTON, or, Nobody and his Wife. 

Nobody and his Wife apparently pleased 

everybody,—their appearance was irresis- 

tibly grotesque. The changes are effected 
by a certain Mother Crowdie, the Witch 
of Edmonton, and the irrational division 
of the drama is peculiarly fortunate, and 
sometimes novel: in fact, the Coburg 
pantomime is not far from the best of any 
this year. 

QUEEN’S 


The Idiot Witness; The Married Bachelor; Tur 
WORLD TURNED UPSIDE Down ; or Harlequin 
Reformer. 


In the interlude, Hooper, late of Drury- 
lane, and Mrs. T. Hull, of the Haymarket, 
made a successful first appearance here. 
The opening of the Pantomime displays a 


good deal of humour.—A//as, accused of 


drunkenness, is so staggered at the charge, 
that the world slips from off his shoulders, 
and turns upside down. The consequence 
is the same as has been pourtrayed in prints 
which pleased our protoparents—ladies 
mount the saw-pit, and gentlemen take in 
needle-work,—-while the ox ought to have 
killed the butcher, and the goose basted 
the cook ;—but this we did not see. In 
this posture of affairs, a young lady pre- 
vails on the youth she is courting to elope 
to Gretna,—his mamma follows to part 
them,-—and the whole party are suddenly 
transmogrified, and all goes on thence- 
forward as usual. The whole, including 
Diorama and tricks, was quite success- 
ful; several smart political hits being duly 
appreciated. 

Of the other pantomimic noveltics we 
can only enumerate the names. At Sadler's 
Wells, the Ocean Queen, or Harlequin and 
the Enchanted Aluve. At the Pavilion, the 
Witch of the Volcano, or Harlequin and the 





King of the Coral Isle. At the Garrick, 
The Fairy of the Feathered Tribe, or Har- 
lequn Cock Robin; to which may be added, 
at the City Theatre, a pretty Ballet, in 
which Mrs. Searle and her pupils perform. 
The whole of the above have been more or 
less successful, and do credit to the per- 
severing exertions of the minor managers. 


The ORIGINAL * TOWN” 
is to be published at 
No. TWO, Wellington Street. 
NOTICES. 

Several new books, &c. received for 
review, are unavoidably deferred. 

The OricginaL Byron Correspon- 
peNcE will be resumed in our next. 

To Apventisers.—The Literary Guar- 
dian has now obtained a circulation equal 
to any other literary journal of the day, 
and is rapidly rising ;—advertisements 
will be inserted on the following terms, if 
sent by Thursday Morning :— 


—_——_— ll 


c.. 





& @ 
9 linesand under ....... 7 O 
Se ONE cand one seuex coon @ @ 
24 lines (¢ column) ...... 12 0 
SOON CONDE cicecvicvces 20 O 
Whole column .......6.- 30 O 


The Literary Guarpian is regu- 
larly supplied to the following, amongst 
other places, direct from the publishers :— 
Bath. 
Bristol. 
Brighton. 
Birmingham. 
Cumbridge. 


Dufticld and Simms. 
Madden. 

James Taylor 

Balby and Kuott. 
Deighton, J. Smith. 


Chesterfield. Roberts. 

Cheltenham, Lee. 

Carlisle. Thurnam. 

Chester. Seacome. 

Derby. Drewry. 

Dublin. W. FF. Wakeman and Co. 
Dundee. Shaw. 

Kdinburgh. Bell & Bradfute; Sutherland. 
Iveler. U phat, 

Glasgow. Suuth and Son. 

Hall. Wilson. 

Leeds. Baines ; J. Maun. 
Liverpool, Grapel. 


T. Sowler. 
Charnley. 


Maachester. 
Newcastle, 


Oxford. Hatter. 

Paris. Galignani. 

Plymouth. Rowe. 

Agent for AMertIcaA;: QO. Rich, Red Lion 
Square. 


ae It had been announced that the 
Firsr Quarrerty Parr would be pub- 
lished this day ;—in consequence, however, 
of several numbers being nearly out of 
print we find it impossible to make up the 
required number of sets, Orders in future 
for parts and volumes should be sent in 
time; that we may reserve sets accord- 
ingly. 

Future Orrice or Lirerary Guar- 
DIAN ;—3, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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On Tuesday, January 3, will be published, price Is. 
Second Edition, with an Index, 


HE GAME of CRIBBAGE, 


its Principles, Attractions, and Varieties ; 

Rules for Playing, Counting, and Laying Out ; with 

New and Easy Instructions for Beginners; a Ta. 

ble of Hands, in which the most Difficult Cards 

are Arranged and Counted (as a Ready-Reckoner) ; 

with Demonstrations : the whole designed to ren- 
der the Game easy and familiar. 
By G. DEE. 

“ On questions in counting, we shall in future 
refer our readers to Dee’s Game of Cribbage.’’— 
Bell’s Life in London. 

London: Maunper, Regent Street; WILson, 
Royal Exchange; and Limairp, Strand. 





NEW WORK BY MRS. HOFLAND. 
This day is published, in ] vol. l8mo. Steel Plates, 
half-bound, roan, and lettered, price 2s. 6d. 
LIZABETH and her BEGGAR 

BOYS. 

Printed for A. K. NewMAwn and Co., London. 
Where may be had new Editions of the following 
Works, by the same Author, 

Barbadoes Girl, 2s. 6d. 

Blind Farmer and his Children, 2s. 6d. 

Clergyman’s Widow and her Young Fa- 
mily, 28. 6d. 

Daughter-in-Law, her Father and Fa- 
mily, 2s. 6d. 

Good Grandmother and her Offspring, 
2s. 6d. 

Merchant's Widow and her Young Fa- 
mily, 2s. 6d. 

Panorama of Europe, brought down to 
1830, 2s. 6d. 

Sisters, a Domestic Tale, 2s. 6d. 

William and his Uncle Ben, 2s. 6d. 

Young Crusoe, or the Shipwrecked Boy, 
2s. 6d. 





Dedicated, with Special Permission, to 
H.R.H, PRINCE GEORGE of CUMBERLAND. 


Fifth Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

1.7 E PETIT SECRETAIRE PA- 

4 RISIEN, on the Plan of the Trésor de 
Ecolier Francais ; or, the Art of Reading at Sight 
English Letters into French: with Notes, in which 
the most difficult Idioms are translated into French 
at the end of the Book, with additional Letters on 
Business, Bills, &c., and a beautiful Frontispiece. 


Price 3s. 6d. 


A Key to the above, just published. 
Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d, 


2. Le Trésor de I’ Ecolier Frangais ; or, 
the Art of Translating at Sight English into French, 
by means of an English and French Index at the 
end of the Book : being a Compendium of the most 
useful Words used in Conversation, in order to 
acquire both a theoretical and practical or collo- 
quial knowledge of that language. Well got up, 
with a handsome Frontispiece. 

Price 3s. 6d. 
A Key to the above, with Grammatical 


Annotations. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

3. De Porquet’s School Dictionary of 
the French Language. This is a more compre- 
hensive Dictionary than any of the Pocket Dic- 
tionaries published for the use of Schools: it con- 
tains the entire French Language, and all yulgar 
and obscene expressions expunged. 

*,* This is a most useful dictionary for travel- 
lers; being pocket size, and containing a table of 
English and French weights and measures com- 
pared, as also the difference in value of English 
and French coins, &c. 

‘We take this opportunity of recommending 
M. De Porquet’s works generally.’’—Lit. Gazette, 

FENWICK DE PorQquertT and Cooper, 11, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden; and may be bad of 
all Booksellers, 
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Just published, price ls. 


OW to KEEP HOUSE.—In Com- 
fort and Elegance on £100 to #150 per An- 
num, with Table for Marketing, &c. &e. 
Dedicated to ALL Ladies who keep house in the 
kingdom. 
** Economy in a wife is the most certain charm 
to secure the affection and industry of a husband.” 
—Addison. 


The Book of Economy. Price 1s. 


Lithographic Sermons always on Sale— 
20 for I/, 4s. 

Price Is. 

The Preacher. Part 18, contains Ser- 
mons by the Rev. H. Melvill, Dr. Chandler, H. 
M‘Neile, &c. 

T. Grirritus, Wellington Street, Strand; sold 
also by WITTERWORN and Cremer, 4, Cornhill. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO THE 
QUEEN. 
Just published, Part I. containing four Plates and 
eight Vignettes of 


RCHITECTURAL BEAUTIES of 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE, in a Series of 

Views of remarkable Ancient Edifices, Civil and 

Ecclesiastical, in France, the Low Countries, Ger- 

many, and Italy, engraved by John Coney, from 

his own Drawings, taken on the spot, with Histo. 
rical and Descriptive Illustrations, 
By H. E, LLOYD, 

Size of the Plates, 83 inches by 103. 


Paice ws o6e6ebeae Sees 0 ae ae 


the whole to be completed in Twelve Parts, one of 
which will appear every Two Months, 


Contents of Part I.:—Chureh of St. Quen, from 
Place de Robec, Rouen.—Interior of St. Peter’s, 
Louvain.—Hotel de Ville, Antwerp.—Interior of 
the Cathedral, Beauvais. And eight Vignettes. 


Contents of Part II.:—St. Ouen Cathedral, 
Rouen, West Front.—Hotel de Ville, Bruges.— 
Interior of the Jesuits’ Church, St. Omer.—Inte- 
rior of the Transept of Notre Dame, Paris. And 
eight Vignettes. 

London: F. G. HarpING, 24, Cornhill ; Rirtr- 
NER and GoupiL, 12, Boulevard Montmartre, 
Paris. 

THE TOWN. 
To-morrow, January |, willbe published, price 7d. 
A New Weekly Paper, entitled 


PPHE TOWN.—tThe object of this Pub- 

lication is to support the Present Ministry 
as long as its views shall be consistent with the 
welfare of the people; to attempt the Correction 
of Public Abuses ; the Exposition of those Private 
Vices which interfere with the general good; the 
Abolition of Sinecures and undeserved Pensions : 
and, instead of mutilated extracts, to combine a 
copious and elaborate Report of Parliamentary De- 
bates, Foreign and Internal Politics and Police, 
Civic, Commercial, Financial, and Sporting Events, 
with a large proportion of Fashionable, Literary, 
and Theatrical Intelligence, derived from sources 
exclusively its own. 

In order to effect this end, the Paper will consist 
of Thirty-two closely printed Folio Columns, con- 
taining more matter than any periodical of a simi- 
lar price. 

Published at the Office, No.2, Wellington Street, 
Strand. 





The following Works are just published by 
JAMES COCHRANE and CO., 11, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall. 

I. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, 
EWTON FORSTER ; or, the Mer- 
chant Service. By the author of ‘* The 

King’s Own.”’ 
IT. 
In 8vo. Price to Non-Subscribers, ls. 
King’s Theatre. Prospectus of the Plan 
intended to be pursued in the Direction of the 
Italian Opera. By Thomas Monck Mason, Esq. 





Ill. 
Price ]4s. 


MR. THOMAS CAMPBELL’S NEW POEM IN 


The Metropolitan Magazine, No. 9, for 
January, 1832. Edited by Thomas Campbell, Esq., 
Author of *‘ The Pleasures of Hope.”’ Assisted by 
Naval and Military Writers of Distinguished Ta- 
lent. 

The Second Volume of The Metropolitan may 
be had, handsomely bound in cloth. A few Copies 
of Vol. I. may still be obtained on early applica- 


tion. 
IV. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. price 14s. boards, 


The Cabal: a Tale of the Reign of 
William the Fourth, 

APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
In 2 vols. with Sixteen Illustrations by Strutt and 

others, and an elegant Portrait of De Foe, en- 

graved on steel, price 10s. neatly bound, 


De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe; comprising 
a Life of the Author, written expressly for this edi- 
tion; Descriptions of the Islandof Juan Fernan- 
dez, and an Account of an Indian who was left 
there before the Time of Alexander Selkirk, de. 
rived from authentic Sources. The whole forming, 
with a Notice of Selkirk, the most complete Edi- 
tion ever published of this celebrated Romance. 

** Robinson Crusoe is delightful to all ranks and 
classes, and worthy to tind a shelf in the libraries 
of the wealthiest and the most learned,”—Charles 
Lamb. 

VI. 
In 1 vol, 8vo. price 16s. bound in canvass ; illus- 
trated by Portraits of Koskiusko and Prince 
Ozartoryski, with an accurate Map of Poland, 
including its ancient boundaries, 


The History of Poland, from the Farliest 
Period to the Present Time. By James Fletcher, 
Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Nar. 
rative of Recent Events, COMMUNICATED BY THE 
LATE Po.isn ENvoy. Second Edition; greatly 
enlarged. 

VII. 


HARRO HARRING’S POLISH MEMOIRS. 
In | vol. small 8y¥o, 

Memoirs of the Poles under the Go- 
vernment of the Grand Duke Constantine. By 
Hirro Harring, late Officer in the Regiment of 
Lancers of the Russian Imperial Life-Guard. 
Translated from the Original German. 

*,* This work has excited an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest on the Continent, and has been sup- 
pressed by order of the Prussian Government. 


VIII. 
In ] handsome vol. crown 8vo. embellished with 
numerous Plates, Morocco, elegant, price 15s. 


The Botanic Annual for 1832. By the 
Author of ** The British Naturalist.” 


IX. 
Handsomely printed in royal 4to. and beautifully 
embellished. Price 10s. 6d. boards. 


Polish Melodies. The Poetry and Music 


by J. Augustine Wade, Esq. Author of ‘* Songs of 
the Flowers,”’ “* Dwelling of Fancy,” &c. 

‘*Mr. Wade unites in his own person the talents 
of a poet and a musician, in a manner to which we 
do not know any parallel. He is remarkable, not 
merely for original and expressive airs, but for his 
powers as a harmonist, and the facility with which 
he makes use of all the resuurces of counterpoint. 
His song ‘ The Polish Serenade,’ is both tender and 
heroic ; and his ‘ Who are the Free ?’ is one of the 
most thrilling war-songs we have ever heard. It is 
worthy to be a companion to Burn’s ‘ Battle of 
Bannockburn.’ The music is altogether admira- 
ble ; simple in the extreme, yet full of energy. It 
is one of those things with which Braham could 
make an audience crazy with enthusiasm.”’— 
Spectator. 
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